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CHAPTER XX. 


i] COFFEE ON THE TERRACE. 


| VHE dinner-party that evening was not remarkable for its brilliancy. 
Lord Petres in the course of the afternoon had had his hand pressed’ 

4 by Mrs. Dering with a sisterly warmth that, he could not hide from. 
himself, was fraught with cruellest significance for the future; he had 
also been conducted through long grass to see the Squire’s heifers, and 
had got his feet damp; and throughout.the last twenty-four hours had 
partaken only of nourishment prepared by a “ good plain” English 
cook. Could it be wondered at if Lord Petres’ eyes looked more 
glassy, his white face more resigned and melancholy than usual, 
during the entire festivity—a festivity which, like the death-feasts of 
the Indians, was being celebrated, he knew, in mocking honour of 
himself, the victim destined hereafter for immolation. Katharine, who 
looked mortally wearied with everybody, sat between her lover and 
the rector, saying yes and no at hazard, and as the evening wore on 
| giving many furtive glances across the lawn towards the terrace; the 
) point where Steven Lawrence was accustomed at this hour of sunset 

s to appear. Mrs. Dering talked, and talked well, of course; she was 
a woman whose special vocation it was to supply admirable small talk 
under all accidents or changes of human life; but with the best will 

in the world, one person unsupported can scarcely furnish adequate 
conversation for a dinner-party of seven. The rector, piqued at the 

onset of dinner by Katharine’s treatment of one of his best stories, 
confined himself silently to eating and drinking for the remainder of 

the meal; and Lord Haverstock (a tall, indefinitely-coloured creature, 
aquiline-nosed, good-humoured eyed, and with an inch and a half of 
forehead) was so horribly frightened at finding himself next to Dot; 
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the poor boy was always frightened to death by every young woman 
higher in rank than a barmaid; that he never opened his lips except 
in scared monosyllables from the moment he began his soup until the 
ladies had left the table. 

“Such are little sociable dinners,” said Katharine, when at length, 
with her sister and Dot, she had made her escape to the garden. 
“ How intensely stupid it was, Bella! how intensely stupid men are! 
How wise mamma was to have a headache, and keep in her own 
room !” 

“T don’t think it was at all stupid, Kate,” said Mrs. Dering. “It 
just seemed to me one of those pleasant friendly parties where people 
talk or are silent as they like. How wonderfully good-looking the 
rector is, and how Lord Haverstock has improved !” 

Kate gave a little dry laugh. “Improved! What can Lord 
Haverstock have been like in his former state, if in his present one he 
is improved? Now, suppose he wasn’t Lord Haverstock at all, but a 
son of Mills the horse-dealer, what should we say of him, I wonder, 
with his horsey look and slang expressions, when he does open his 
lips—and his awkwardness and stupidity ?” 

Mrs. Dering was too wise, and too well pleased with the success of 
her own diplomacy, to attempt to contradict any of Katharine’s radical 
opinions to-night. “ Poor Lord Haverstock! he is certainly not over- 
brilliant or over-handsome ; but how charming your new rector is! I 
had not seen him before. No wonder he has made you a convert to 
Anglicanism, Katharine !” 

“Tf he is always as eloquent as he was to-day, I should think his 
life would be spent in making converts,” said Katharine. “Did he 
speak a dozen words from the beginning of dinner till its close ?” 

“Well, my opinion is that everybody was so silent because they had 
a kind of wedding-breakfast cloud hanging over them!” cried Dot 
incisively. “The coming event begins to cast its shadow before. As 
I looked at you, Kate, sitting in your white dress at Lord Petres’ side, 
I could quite have believed that we were assisting already at the 
marriage feast.” 

“That I can well believe, Dot,” said Katharine, quietly. “ Lord 
Petres looked miserable enough, even for a bridegroom, Iam sure. I 
must tell him seriously by and by, that I have no more intention of being 
married now than I ever had. Something besides the country and the 
bad cooking is telling on that poor little fellow’s spirits, I am sure.” 

Mrs. Dering laughed, and affected to treat this remark of her sister’s 
as a pleasantry; but a few minutes later she put her hand within 
Katharine’s arm, and managed to get her away to the terrace-walk, 
out of Dot’s hearing. “I have not had an opportunity to speak to 
you before, Kate,” she whispered. “How glad, how very glad I am, 
dearest, to think that everything is settled !” 
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“Settled ? as regards what, Bella ?” 

“ Ah, don’t jest, Katharine, when you are alone with me—settled as 
regards your approaching marriage! Lord Petres spoke to papa this 
morning, and wants it to be very soon, and was most liberal—but we 
won't even talk of that. Come, Kate,” said Mrs Dering, affectionately, 
“don’t pretend to me that you and Lord Petres are not thoroughly 
daccord in everything.” 

“T should say,” said Katharine, speaking slowly and with delibera- 
tion, “that Lord Petres and I are ‘ d’accord,’ as you call it, in nothing. 
Oh, I know what you would remind me of,” she cried, as Mrs. Dering 
was about to interrupt her, and with an almost painful blush rising 
over her face. “You looked in through the window to-day, and you 
saw that Lord Petres kissed me! I believe it was the second time he 
ever did so, Bella! Some great ceremonial of the kind took place 
when we were first told that we were engaged, and I didn’t mind it 
much then. I never even thought of love in those days. I mean, I 
mean—Bella,” abruptly, and she turned and looked wistfully into her 
sister’s face; “I don’t think I ever can marry Lord Petres!” 

Whatever Mrs. Dering felt, she was, outwardly, thorough mistress 
of the situation. “All girls think the same, Katharine,” she answered 
soothingly. “I am sure I thought a dozen, a hundred times, before 
I married General Dering, that I did not really care enough for him, 
yet you see how happy I am, Kate !” 

“T am a very different woman to you, Belia.” 

“You are a woman,” said Mrs. Dering, “exactly suited to the posi- 
tion in which Lord Petres can place you. Let us talk sense, not sen- 
timent, Kate! You are a woman fond of society, and of shining there, 
fond of London, fond in a restricted sense of the country; fond of 
everything cultivated and refined in life; and all this can be given 
through money alone. Besides, Katharine,” she added gravely, 
“although it is a subject in which my conscience forbids me to sympa- 
thise, I cannot but feel that your holding, in your heart, the religious 
opinions which Lord Petres professes openly, is an immense tie to bind 
you together. If I could think, if I could hope,” cried Mrs. Dering, 
“that there was a chance of your abandoning what I must ever hold to 
be Romish error, I should feel differently. But I do not think this. 
I believe you sincere in your religion, as you are in everything else, 
Kate, and I am sufficiently free from narrow-mindedness to rejoice 
that you are to marry a Catholic. What chance of earthly happiness 
can there be,’ said Mrs. Dering, solemnly, “unless married people 
think alike on the sacred subject that outweighs all others ?” 

Every word in this long speech was well chosen. Katharine knew 
that she did like society, and shining in society; London, country, 
and everything else that money could give. Still, had Mrs. Dering 
stopped here, her arguments had been insufficient. "What were these 
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things worth, Katharine would have asked, when they came to be 
weighed against the sweet liberty which she must surrender to gain 
them? But the vision of returning to the church of her predilection 
and her birth—of being in a position to give that faith substantial 
support—was one that during the last eighteen months had lain very 
near to Katharine Fane’s heart. 

A child of seven when her mother re-married (and from indolence, 
and the distance of the Dene from a Roman Catholic chapel, and the 
love of being a martyr, combined, went over to the Squire’s faith), 
Katharine, a stout little papist already, had obstinately rebelled from 
the first against exchanging her blue rosary, and pretty prayers to 
the Virgin, for Mrs. Trimmer and the church catechism as broken up 
and made easy by Pinnock. Clithero church and its services seemed 
hideous and bare, indeed, after the glittering convent chapel in which 
the child had been accustomed to hear mass at York: the chapel with 
windows that cast rainbow pictures upon an inlaid floor; and paintings 
of Mother and Child, and soft-eyed saints around the walls; and 
crucifix and snow-white lilies upon the altar; and even the roof 
covered with blue clouds and gilded stars and angel faces—always 
specially smiling down on little Kate. 

“T like my new papa, and I like my pony,” the child said, trying 
to be just; “but I don’t like being a Protestant. I like chapel 
because they sing, and have pictures, and swing incense there. I 
like to watch the serving boys; I like to see the silver cross and the 
little pink roses on Father Austin’s back, and I hate Clithero church, 
and the ugly old man in a white gown! And when I am a woman 
Tl go to chapel again like my own papa did.” 

Time, and the irresistible weight of example, made the child a 
Protestant of course; that is to say, she fretted after the blue beads 
no more; and she said (aloud) the formulas she was taught to say, 
and did not behave worse than other children of her age at the parish 
church. Arabella, who even at this early age was a young person 
swayed by her reason rather than emotions, had been brought without 
much difficulty to see that living in a Protestant neighbourhood, and 
under the roof of a Protestant stepfather, the tenets of Popery were 
errors that it was good taste for her to abjure. And whatever 
Arabella, at her advanced time of life, and with her superior wisdom 
did, Kate, poor little soul! felt could not be very wrong for her to do 
likewise. Still, the poetry, the fragrance of the old religion was never 
really crushed out from her memory. If her new home, instead of 
being the Dene, had been Ashcot; if the worship, which was to 
replace the glitter and sweet incense and sweet music of the mass had 
been the worship of Shiloh, a very few months would probably have 
sufficed to turn Katharine into just as staunch a Wesleyan as she had 
once been a papist. She was a warm, passionate-natured little 
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creature ; craving to love, craving to be loved in return by men and- 
women, but also by the good saints and by heaven! And, notwith- 
standing their lack of outside beauty, the familiar hymns, the homely 
services of Shiloh had, I think, sufficient fervour, sufficient real 
human heartiness in them to have filled the simple measure of a 
child’s soul. 

As it was, the religion they told her to give up was replaced—I may 
say it boldly—by none. The Squire’s whole kindly life was, in truth, 
religion put into ‘practice; and to him, instinct-guided, Kate clung. 
But the Squire was a man darkly ignorant as to theological differences. 
A papist, a unitarian, a quaker, might each, without detriment to his 
belief, have had Mr. Hilliard for an associate. He had taken very 
little part in his wife’s conversion ; none at all in the hiding away of 
Kate’s blue beads. The Church of England was the faith into 
which he himself had been born, and in which he meant to die; and 
he went regularly to church, and repeated the responses, and listened 
(a little beyond the text) to the sermon on Sunday ; and dined at two 
oclock for the sake of the servants; and never broke the sanctity of 
the day otherwise than by furtively taking his long spud and digging 
up weeds in retired parts of the garden of an afternoon. From 
Monday morning till Saturday night he thought of nothing higher 
than his mangels and heifers, and improving his land, and the con- 
dition of the poor who lived on it, with such other narrow interests 
and employments as immediately belonged to his narrow groove of 
life. And, young as she was, little Kate soon felt that the Squire, 
except in sickness, regarded the mention of any sacred name or subject 
on a week day as a sort of sacrilege. 

Once and once only, they were very happy picking peas together 
in the kitchen garden, she had asked him if he “ understood why ” the 
cock should have crowed just at the right time to reprove St. Peter ? 

“TJ understand nothing, my dear—not as much as why the peas 
grow sideways in the pods,” said the Squire. “What you and I have 
got to mind, Kate, is, to do our duty at all times, and believe what 
the parson tells us in church of a Sunday.” 

And this answer had been sufficient to warn the child for ever off 
all controversial or doctrinal ground, as far as her stepfather was 
concerned. 

From her mother the only allusion she ever heard to a life higher 
than one of medicine-taking and novel-reading, was when Mrs. 
Hilliard would plaintively murmur of how she had given up her own 
personal welfare, temporal and eternal, for her children’s sake. A 
statement which, coming from a human creature lying on a luxurious 
sofa, and with as much calf’s foot jelly as she chose to eat at her side, 
was too mysterious and awful to bear much real significance to a 
child’s mind. Arabella, until her marriage, never exhibited any fruits 
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of Protestant belief more convincing than the possession of a purple 
velvet church-service, which Kate was not allowed to touch ; and Dot, 
when Dot appeared on the scene, was frankly and without affectation 
a pagan. 

“You fret to be Catholique once more ?” Dora had said in the early 
days of her arrival, and when Kate, relying on her cousin’s childish 
appearance for sympathy, had bared to her the state of her conscience. 
“Bah! they are one so good as ze other. Catholique in Paris— 
Protestant in England! Go—what matters it ?” 

These had been the spiritual influences of Katharine’s life ; the in- 
fluences which had so signally failed to efface the convent chapel with 
its gilded shrine and snow-white lilies, its solemn mass and plaintive 
nun-chanted Litanies, from her heart ! 

Into the intrinsic truth or error of conflicting creeds she had, I must 
confess, not striven to penetrate very far. Katharine Fane was not 
what many people call “ intellectual,” and her active out-of-door habits 
—varied latterly by a few weeks’ unresting London excitement during 
the season—left her little time for theological, or, indeed, for deep 
studies of any kind. Hier ideal of life had always been that it should 
be thoroughly enjoyable and picturesque; a life in which everybody, 
rich and poor, should love Katharine Fane! a life made up of flowers 


and sunshine; pictures, music, pretty things of all sorts; with a: 


picturesque religion (the old church seemed such an one to her) to 
correspond. And until the last few weeks the possibility of existence 
yielding more than such facile inch-deep happiness, had never troubled 
Katharine’s imagination. She was handsome and young, and could 
make everybody think as she liked; and when she was Lady Petres 
she would restore the old Catholic chapel down at Eccleston, and go 
back openly to the church herself, and have a chaplain with a pathetic 
voice to say daily mass, and convert all the Protestant poor on her 
husband’s estates, and found a convent in which Dot, if she did not 
marry, might take refuge. This had been her dream; this, as Mrs. 
Dering well knew, was the rock of strength on which Katharine’s 
fidelity to her engagement rested. 

“You know that what I say is true, Kate. You know that for 
every reason your marriage with Lord Petres will be an excellent one 
—and if you would only listen to me, if you would only have a. little 
more faith in my experience, you would not delay your engagement 
too long. Dora, from what she tells me, is likely to be married before 
the winter, and I really do not see what but perversity, Kate, can 
make you wish to remain at home after she is gone.” 

Katharine turned her head impatiently aside from her sister. Far 
away across the purple bay she could see a dark spot upon the waters ; 
and her heart told her that it was Steven’s boat. 

“ Yes,” went on Mrs. Dering, in her measured voice, “there is, I 
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suppose, no longer any doubt about it. The young man is here, Dora 
says, every day of his life; and, of course, all that we can do now 
is to bear the mésalliance with the best grace possible. What do you 
say, Kate ?” 

“T say nothing, Bella. I’m stupid, and out of spirits, I think— 
at all events, I don’t mean to talk about any more love affairs, if I 
can help it, to-night.” 

“What, not when your favourite Steven is the hero? Surely you 
have not lost your interest in him already, dear Katharine.” 

Dear Katharine continued silently to watch the boat and the figure 
in it as both grew gradually more and more distinct ; and Mrs. Dering, 
after vainly waiting some minutes for a reply, took herself off in 
despair to Dot, who, very sylvan-looking in a pale green muslin dress, 
and with a natural rose in her short hair, was arranging cups and 
saucers on a rustic table at the other end of the terrace. 

“Tt has taken ten years to make Uncle Frank consent to have 
coffee out of doors in hot weather,” said Dot, “but I have got my own 
way about it at last. What is the good of having a garden, and 
terraces, and natural flowers, I say, unless one uses them? English 
people say they like the country—perhaps they do, in a cow-like 
ruminating fashion—but they certainly don't know how to enjoy it: 
no, not half as much as the smallest Parisian shopkeeper, who all 
through the fine season, at least, goes and drinks his coffee out of doors 
in the Bois.” 

“Possibly English people can enjoy the country without eating 
and drinking out of doors,” remarked Mrs. Dering, sententiously. 
“English people don’t pretend, you know, Dora, to be always turning 
life into féte-days, like the French e 

“They don’t indeed!” interrupted Dora. ‘The worse for those 
whose lot it is to live among them !” 

“Well, my dear,” said Mrs. Dering, “when you have a home—a 
nice little rural home of your own, you will be able to take your 
coffee out of doors every evening of your life, and play at féte-days, 
and fancy yourself in France again as much as you like! At all 
events,” she added, “I am glad to think, Dora, that you are beginning 
to talk of enjoying country pleasures inany form. If, as you tell me, 
you allow Mr. Steven Lawrence to come here every day of the 
week, there is not much doubt, I suppose, what your future life is 


9)? 


going to be ? 

« Tallow ?” cried Dot, with one of her mocking laughs. “ Katharine 
allows, you mean. I told you Steven Lawrence came here every 
evening. as regularly as the sun sets, and so he does—but not for me. 
I never take to myself attentions meant in reality for others, Bella 
dear! At first the poor fellow used to try and find excuses for coming 
so often. He had a message for the Squire, or the weather was so 
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fine he thought the young ladies would like to go out a bit in his 
boat, but now he comes daily and with no excuse at all. Comes to 
see Kate, bien entendu, and Kate alone; and thinks about as much of 
me as he does of Zuleika.” 

“Tt is impossible that he can think of anybody but you,” said Mrs. 
Dering, with calm incredulity. “ Quite impossible; from the little I 
saw of him in town I should judge Steven Lawrence to be a thoroughly 
sensible young man. He feels shy, no doubt, Dora, and addresses 
himself to Kate rather than you until he can feel sure what ground 
he stands upon.” 

Dot gave a meaning little shrug of the shoulders by way of reply, 
and just at this moment the Squire with Lord Haverstock and the 
rector—all looking as picturesque as men generally do in black suits 
and white ties—made their appearance on the terrace, followed, after 
an interval, by Lord Petres, wrapped up as usual, and with his French 
valet bearing an immense seal skin rug and a heap of Scotch plaids 
behind. 

“You are quite right to take precautions, Lord Petres,” said Mrs. 
Dering: Katharine who had slowly sauntered up having asked him if 
he was going to Siberia. ‘However fine the weather looks I never 
believe myself that the evening air is not really damp before August. 
Thanks,” as Lord Petres offered her a share in the seal skin. “ Fond 
as I am of the country and everything belonging to it, I must confess 
that I prefer sitting on a good thick fur to the damp ground. Kate, 
dear, there is room still for you.” 

“Thank you, Bella,” said Katharine, “it makes me quite warm 
enough to look at you both:” for Mrs. Dering, with fine appreciation 
of furs in July, had seated herself at her future brother-in-law’s side. 
“Tn weather like this the colder and damper everything feels the 
better I say. Isn’t the sea green to night, Lord Haverstock ? doesn’t 
the very look of it always make you wish you were there ?” 

The very sound of a lady’s voice, propounding a direct question to 
himself, always startled Lord Haverstock to an extent that made him 
wish himself in truth at the very bottom of the sea. But feeling 
that it was an occasion on which something complimentary might be 
expected of him, the poor boy answered, after shifting about his large 
hands and feet in tortures of shyness, that he thought perhaps it was 
very pleasant here, that is to say, he didn’t know, really, whether it 
was possible for a fellow to be better off than they all were now, but 
of course—— 

“T have often thought, Miss Fane,” said the rector, speaking in the 
well-trained well-pitched tone that always so fatally reminded Katharine 
of some one reading aloud out of an improving book ; “I have often 
thought how the view of the sea from your terrace reminds one of bits 
of the Mediterranean, flowers at one’s feet, evergreens growing close 
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down to the water, the smooth blue bay beyond, the distant line of 
coast which, fancy aiding somewhat, might be Ischia or Capri, 
the——” : 
“What, Steven!” interrupted Dot’s ringing voice, amidst a little 
clatter of the coffee cups: “I declare you looked just like the figure 
in Don Giovanni, rising up suddenly in that spectre-like way from 
nowhere! Arabella—Mr. Lawrence—Katharine dear, here is Steven.” 


Cuapter XXI, 
THE FARM GARDEN. 


Tue sun, which during the last quarter of an hour had been hidden be- 
hind a bank of low-lying violet cloud, threw out his last ray before set- 
ting at this moment; and the light shone full upon Steven Lawrence's 
figure, as he walked slowly up to the group of people on the terrace. 

He was dressed in his accustomed yeoman fashion ; not in any of 
the fashionable clothes made for him by Lord Petres’ London tailor; a 
light velveteen suit, drab gaiters, a coloured handkerchief knotted 
round his throat, a wide-awake hat, with a bit of clover stuck in its 
ribbon: dressed no better, save in the fineness of his linen, than any of 
the well-to-do workmen or gardeners about the Squire’s grounds ; but 
bearing, thought Katharine, in his handsome face and graceful savage 
mien, far more of nature’s unconscious nobility than did young Lord 
Haverstock, or her own poor little pallid lover, or even the Oxford- 
trained rector, with his ultra air of refinement and artificial self- 
occupied voice and manner. 

She stood silent, actually with a blush—a blush upon her cheeks! 
Mrs. Dering noted, until Steven had shaken hands with the men of 
the party, and talked for a minute or so to Dora, who began calling 
him Steven at once—evidently quite ready to exhibit her intimacy 
with him before the world—then crossed over to the table, and, to 
Mrs. Dering’s growing dissatisfaction, poured out a cup of coffee for 
him with her own hand. 

“Dear Kate is so impulsive!” she whispered ; interrupting Lord 
Petres in some information he was solemnly giving her as to the best 
way of dressing ortolans. “So good-hearted! Everything she does is 
done so thoroughly—too thoroughly, perhaps—on the spur of the 
moment !” 

“T thought you were not going to look at me, Mr. Lawrence,” said 
Katharine, as she stood at Steven’s side. “You spoke to papa, and 
Lord Petres, and Dora—to every one, in short, but me. What is it 
like at sea to-night ?” 

“Tt is calm but fresh,” answered Steven; “fresher than when I 
took you and Miss Dora out the other night.” 
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“T have a great mind to propose an adjournment there now,” cried 
Katharine. “It would be a wonderfully pleasant change for every- 
body, I am sure!” with a little tired sigh. 

“The boat would not hold everybody,” said Steven, matter of fact 
as usual. “As I came, I confess I thought I might tempt you and 
Miss Dora to come out, but now of course I see that I am too late.” 

“Too late! and why too late?” said Katharine, the consciousness 
that Mrs. Dering was listening to them urging her onward. “ As far 
as Tam concerned, I say frankly, I should like nothing better—that is, 
of course, if some one else will go too. Dot, what do you say? Will 
you come out for a row in Mr. Lawrence’s boat? Now I am sure you 
would enjoy it.” 

But Dot, mindful of the fleeting nature of green" muslin, and not 
wholly forgetful of young Lord Haverstock, had no inclination for 
boating. She was quite sure there was a swell; decidedly more swell 
at all events than there had been the other evening, and even then she 
felt frightened ; and perhaps it would ‘get dark suddenly! Nothing 
she had such a horror of as being out, en pleine mer, in the dark. 
So Katharine addressed herself to Mrs. Dering. 

“Mr. Lawrence offers to take some of us out in his boat, Bella. 
There is room, I think, for four. Will you come? No. Then you 
will, Lord Petres. Oh, indeed you must, the fresh air out in the bay 
will do you a world of good.” 

But after talking about marriage settlements in the morning, 
walking over damp grass to see heifers in the afternoon, and finally 
dining off a “good plain” English dinner, in commemoration of his 
own approaching wedding, the eloquence of the most beautiful lips 
in the world would not have made Lord Petres conclude his day in 
the country by voluntarily encountering more damp and misery, and 
discomfort of every kind in a boat. 

“T never go on any portion of the Channel, thank you, Kate, 
except that between Calais and Dover, and then my sufferings are so 
atrocious that I think on every occasion I cross it will be for the last 
time. We are the playthings of fate, Mrs. Dering,” added Lord 
Petres, as Mrs. Dering looked duly interested and sympathetic. “TI 
often ask myself by what grim irony was I, with my defective organ- 
isation, called into existence now, instead of a hundred years or so 
hence, when new methods of locomotion will have made steamers and 
sea-sickness things of the past.” 

“Tf new methods of locomotion are to do away with boating,” said 
Katharine, “I, for one, would much sooner live out my poor morsel 
of existence now. Look at that smooth shining water, Lord Petres ; 
who wouldn’t sooner cross it in a trim little yacht at this moment 
than be impelled acrgss in a monster balloon, or transmitted, perhaps, 
through a submarine tube like a parcel ?” 
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“T think we are very much better on dry land than in a balloon or 
a boat either,” put in Mrs. Dering; “we can see just as much of the 
shining water as we like—at a distance, and go into the house as soon 
as it gets cold.” 

“And in the meantime are at the height of a most important dis- 
cussion on ortolans,” said Lord Petres, gravely. “ Kate, don’t let our 
incapacity for maritime enjoyment keep you on shore. Lawrence will 
take every care of you, I know, and Mrs. Dering and I are in the 
middle of a conversation which will occupy us very pleasantly till you 
return.” 

Katharine hesitated. “If papa would come,” she said, glancing at 
the Squire, who, in an eager undertone, was telling Lord Haverstock 
about the melancholy death of his prize-pig, from which so much had 
been expected: “Near upon four hundredweight,” Kate overheard 
him say, in a broken voice, “and gone in a moment, sir! gone like the 
snuff of a candle ;” “ but there is not much use in asking him. Papa.” 

“What, my dear ?” 

“Will you come with us on the water for an hour or so? Mr. 
Lawrence has brought his boat round, and I think it would be so cool 
and pleasant out in the bay.” 

“Then do you go, by all means, Kate,” said Mr. Hilliard, who 
never troubled his head about chaperons or proprieties, “ Lord Haver- 
stock and I are content where we are. Yes, she was near upon four 
hundredweight, I assure you, and——” 

“TI believe ninety-nine people out of a hundred detest the sea!” 
cried Katharine, turning away to Steven. “If I want to go at all, 
I must go alone. Now, what about the tide? If we start at once, 
should I be able to get back in half an hour or so without walking 
ankle-deep through more than a mile of wet sand?” 

“The tide has only just turned,” said Steven. “You could be out 
for an hour—time enough to row to Seymour tower and back—and 
still get a good landing-place by the Beacon rock.” 

“ Well, then, I make up my mind. I will go!” cried Katharine, 
resolutely ; the more resolutely because her sister’s face so plainly 
bade her stay where she was. “Who will lend me a wrap? Thanks, 
Bella,” as Mrs. Dering, with the worse grace in the world, handed 
her a plaid from the heap of shawls that lay beside Lord Petres. 
“Now, Mr. Lawrence, let us start. If any one likes to follow us, so 
much the better ; if not, we go alone.” 

She walked away with Steven down the terrace. Lord Petres 
turned his head slowly—being out of doors invariably gave him a stiff 
neck—and watched them. 

“T am sure I’ve seen a picture like that somewhere,” he remarked, 
with perfect amiability, to Mrs. Dering. “Dark trees; orange sky ; 
grass terrace; sea in the background; principal figures—graceful 
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girl in white dress, looking up at handsome youth attired as a game- 
keeper; handsome youth evidently embarrassed in his mind, and 
walking with his hands behind him at her side.” 

Mrs. Dering tried to look pleasant. “I believe I do remember 
some picture of the kind,” she answered; “isn’t it poor Queen Mary 
walking beside one of her jailors at Lochleven ?” 

“T think not,” said Lord Petres. ‘ The picture I speak of is one 
of modern manners, and the principal figures in it are young persons 
in the position of lovers. It was called ‘Hearts Errant,’ or, ‘Hearts 
in Mortemaine,’ or some other of those ridiculous names our English 
artists are so fond of choosing, but it was a very pretty picture, all 
the same, Mrs. Dering.” 

Just at this moment the “ principal figures” had reached the flight 
of stone steps which led down from the terrace to the shore. ‘‘ No 
one is coming,” said Katharine, looking back. “There is Lord Petres 
watching us,” and she kissed her hand to him, “ but not in the least 
meaning to follow; and the rector talking to Dot; and papa still 
intensely interested in telling poor Lord Haverstock about the pig. 
Now I am at liberty to enjoy myself. They are all perfectly well 
amused without us, and I feel I have done nothing inhospitable in 
leaving them.” 

She ran down the steps to the cove beneath the Squire’s grounds, 
where Steven’s little craft already lay, high and dry, upon the sand. 

A few vigorous pulls from his stout arm soon brought the boat to 
the water’s edge, where Katharine got in, and then, wading knee-deep 
into the sea, Steven pushed the boat off, and jumped lightly into his 
place at the instant that she floated. 

“You don’t mind wet feet, I see,” said Katharine, the vision of 
Lord Petres and of his horrors among the damp grass rising in- 
voluntarily before her as she spoke. “Oh, how deliciously cool it is 
here! how good it was of you to come for me! I was afraid when 
you were so late you had forgotten all about us.” 

“ At first I did mean to stay quiet at home stacking my hay,” said 
Steven. “But of course my wishes got the better of my wisdom in 
the end, and I came xu 

“Luckily for me,” interrupted Katharine, a little hastily. “Mr. 
Lawrence, I think one must come fresh from a very stupid dinner- 
party in a very hot dining-room to appreciate really and thoroughly 
such blessed freedom as this! Can silence ever be as golden as when 
for two mortal hours you have been listening to the wire-drawn 
conversation of six people all as heartily bored by each other as you 
were by them ?” 

“T thought you all seemed to have plenty to say when I first saw 
you on the terrace—you and the parson especially,” said Steven, with 
the look which Katharine understood so well coming round his lips. 
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“The parson! our poor rector!” she answered. “He is so un- 
deniably well-read, and well-mannered, and has such a musical voice, 
and still—still whatever he says (out of the pulpit) makes me inclined, 
first to contradict him, next to fall asleep. How singularly few 
people there are in the world who ever say anything worth listening 
to, Mr. Lawrence !” 

“Lord Petres seems to me a man who would always be worth 
listening to,” remarked Steven. “Whatever he says would always 
be new—to my comprehension, at least.” 

“Ah yes, Lord Petres, of course,” said Katharine. “I did not 
speak of him. You must remember Lord Petres never has anything 
to say to me when Mrs. Dering is present.” 

She leant down her head; its drooping graceful outline showed 
clear, like an antique bronze, against the yellow sunset; and let one 
of her hands dip into the transparent water as the steady stroke of 
Steven’s sculls, helped by the ebbing tide, bore the little boat fast 
away from the shore. Neither of them spoke again till they were 
well out in the bay; then Steven rested on his sculls, and Katharine 
lifted up her face almost with a start. The sun in these ten minutes 
had sunk beneath the horizon; the distant plantations of the Dene, 
the terrace, and the people on the terrace, all had become dusk and 
indistinct, like the scenery in a dream. The only things vivid to 
Miss Fane were Steven’s face and the sense that they were alone 
under this tender flush of sky, and with the sea, beating like one vast 
heart, murmuring like one vast whisper of love, for their companion. 

She faltered a word or two about its being late, then added some- 
thing, but of a very indistinct and hazy nature, about Mrs. Dering 
and Lord Petres. 

“Mrs. Dering and Lord Petres are well wrapped up in furs, and 
talking about ortolans,” said Steven. His tone was changed, Katha- 
rine detected. It was firmer, less pleading than it had ever been 
with her before. ‘There is not the slightest need for you to return 
to them yet. I dare say I shall never ask another favour of you after 
to-night, Miss Fane,” he added ; “ don’t refuse to stay out a little longer 
with me now.” 

“J—oh, I was only thinking about the tide,” said Katharine. 
“ As long as you undertake to put me safely on dry land in half an 
hour or so it is all right. Look, there is the moon’s light coming up 
behind Seymour tower already, just like a scene at the opera, as Dot 
says, when she means to be unusually complimentary to nature.” 

She spoke lightly; yet there was something in her voice that 
might have told an acute observer she was not thoroughly at her ease. 
Steven, however, did not seem to notice it. 

“We will keep in the course of Seymour tower still,” he said, 
after a few minutes’ steady rowing; “then drift with the back- 
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current round to the slip at Ashcot. You have never seen my house 
and garden from the sea, Miss Fane? Well, I’ve a fancy to take you 
there—a fancy that you should walk once round the old garden with 
me to-night. Will you come ?” 

Katharine took out her watch, the hands of which it was already 
too dark to distinguish. ‘If I was quite sure about the tide,” she 
began. 

“Oh, I undertake everything about the tide,” interrupted Steven, 
quickly. “I promised to land you at the Beacon rock, and so 
I will. You will be at many more dinner-parties, Miss Fane, but 
such an hour as this may never come to me again, remember, while 
I live !” 

It was a glorious hour; earth, sea,and heaven bathed in such subtle 
minglement of the hues of day and night as living painter could 
never be rash enough toimitate. Across the dawning moonrise floated 
fleecy vapours, sun-tinged from the west ; on the western side of Sey- 
mour tower, an old Martello fort that could be reached at low 
spring tide across the rocks, a deep red glow yet lingered, while its 
eastern outline was already tipped with silver. Delicate hosts of pearl 
and crimson covered half the sky. Within shelter of Clithero bay 
a fleet of fishing-boats lay so motionless that not a ripple broke their 
long reflections. The polished water rose and fell against the boat 
with a lazy rippling cadence, just one degree more lulling to the ear 
than the stillness of perfect calm. 

As she looked back across the bay towards home, where darkness 
was now fast growing in the hollows of the shore, and where the 
ridge of fir plantations on Clithero hill smote black upon the “ daffodil 
sky” beyond, it seemed to Katharine Fane as though she had left all 
gloom and night behind her for ever; as though light and hope and 
rosy promise for to-morrow were here, away from Lord Petres, away 
from everything belonging to her old life, and with Steven ! 

The strong back-current drifted them so easily along their course 
now that only an occasional stroke of the sculls was needed to keep 
the boat in its right track; and before Katharine could seriously 
reflect that they were getting more and more out of the direction of 
home, they were lying alongside of the slip; a primitive stone jetty 
which had been constructed, the Lawrences said for fishing, their 
enemies in old days, for smuggling purposes, but conveniently close, at 
all events, to a moss-grown arched porchway which opened, on the 
other side of the narrow road, into the garden of Ashcot farm. 

Steven jumped ashore, and in a minute had made the boat fast by 
a chain to one of the staples on the slip; then he returned, and with- 
out saying a word offered Miss Fane his hand. 

“Tt is hardly worth while for me to get out,” she said ; but as she 
spoke she put her hand in his, and left the boat. “I ought to be 
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back already. Mr. Lawrence, really and in earnest, I must not be 
here five minutes.” 

“ All right,” said Steven, “in five minutes you shall return. I only 
want—a foolish fancy, isn’t it?—that you should take one walk round 
my garden in the moonlight to-night. It’s kept up in a different 
fashion to the gardens you are accustomed to see:” saying this he 
pushed open the ponderous old gate for Katharine to enter: “a dif- 
ferent fashion, even, to what it was in my young days, but I believe I 
like it as it is. Thanks to Barbara, there are no weeds at least; and 
homely flowers smell as sweet as hothouse ones on an evening like this.” 

Katharine had never in her life before been inside the Lawrence’s 
gates ; had never seen the farm garden nearer than from the five-acres, 
across which Steven had led her in that lingering “short cut” of yes- 
terday. Its quaint old-world air, its old-fashioned borders, with their 
bushes of lavender and rosemary, their plots of tall white lilies, 
cottage marigolds, and sweet-smelling flox, made her love the place on 
the instant: for, in spite of a Scotch head-gardener and her own 
knowledge of Latin names, there was still a great deal of poetry left 
in Katharine’s heart—about flowers. 

“The plants I brought from America are on the other side of the 
house,” said Steven; “ but it’s too dark to ask you to look at them 
to-night. You must turn to the left, please, under the mulberry tree 
—that is, if you can find room to get along.” 

And going on first, he held aside the dark over-arching boughs for 
Miss Fane to pass; then led her away by a narrow path to the end of 
the garden farthest from the house. Steven would sooner have con- 
fronted most things than old Barbara at this moment, and with one of 
the gentry by his side. 

. A low stone wall, some three or four feet in height: a group 
of Taurel, cypren, and bay, overhung by a solitary silver beech: a 
distant expanse of sand and rock: a great star trembling through the 
purple overhead——When was Katharine Fane to cease from being 
haunted by recollections of that scene ? 

“ What a dear old garden!” she said, her voice softening, her face 
upturned to Steven’s. ‘“ What a pleasant place to dream alone in of a 
summer’s evening! I have always thought a great deal of our terrace 
at home till now, but I like this sea-walk of yours better. How still 
it is here! how far away we seem to have got from all the rest of the 


!? 


world ! 

“This is my favourite walk,” said Steven. ‘“ When it is lighter you 
can see straight across the bay to the Dene, and every night after 
work I smoke my pipe here—exactly at the spot where you are 
standing, Miss Fane. Sit down for a minute or two—won’t you? 


This angle of the wall, with the beech-tree for a support, doesn’t make 
& bad armchair.” 
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His tone had changed more and more, and Katharine’s heart beat 
quick. “I’m afraid I shan’t be able to stay now,” she hesitated ; “ but 
another time, if you will let me come, with papa and Dora——” 

“ Another time is no time,” said Steven. “ Miss Fane, how can 
you be unkind enough to refuse me? Surely, your guests will be 
able to spare you for a short five minutes longer ?” 

“My guests? oh, I did not think of them,” answered Katharine. 
“T was thinking, as I generally do, of myself alone.” 

“ You have had enough of Ashcot already, then ?” 

“Indeed, I haven’t. I could stand here looking at the sea for 
hours. I mean—I——” 

She faltered—stopped short; and again the faint lapping of the 
tide, or fitful sweeps of wind among the beech-boughs, alone broke 
the intense calm of the misty, sea-scented air. After a time—almost 
with a shiver: “ How late it must be growing!” cried Katharine. 
“The five minutes are over now, Mr. Lawrence, and I must really 
go. It is getting cold. Mamma would not like me to be out so 
late.” 

“Cold!” said Steven, who was carrying the plaid upon his arm; 
“why, of course, you are cold in that thin dress, and I—selfish as I 
always am—did not remember it before.” And coming to her side he 
unfolded the shawl, and began to wrap it, gipsy-fashion, around her 
head and shoulders. 

“ Please don’t stifle me,” said Katharine, trying to laugh. “TI don’t 
want to catch cold, but I should like to be able to breathe a very 
little, all the same. Now, if I only had a pin—hold the plaid so, one 
moment, please, and I will take the brooch from my dress.” 

Steven obeyed her; and his obedience cost him dear. Up to this 
instant he had constantly resolved to bear his fate like a man; to die 
and make no sign. When he found himself alone with her in the © 
boat, a sort of wild hunger to see the beautiful face, for once, by his 
side at Ashcot, had come across him. This was all. He had been 
inspired by no more insensate hope than that Katharine Fane should 
walk with him to-night round the old farm garden: walk there—then 
leave it sweet for ever by the recollection that she had trodden its 
paths! But now, one of those seeming trivialities which do, in fact, 
sway men’s lives more than any result of reason, more than any bursts 
of violent passion, was destined to overcome him. He held the plaid 

where he was bidden, and as Katharine moved to take out her brooch, 
the soft girlish cheek for an instant touched his hand. And Steven lost 
his senses. 

“ Katharine,” he whispered, bending down his head to hers, “I love 
you !” 
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Cuartrr XXII. 
AN OFFER OF LOVE. 


For a full minute she was dumb. All subterfuges, all feints, all 
the petty artillery of self-defence that had so often stood her in good 
stead before, swept away, and the voice of nature calling to her 
imperatively as it calls to the hawthorn buds in April or the ripening 
fields in June. Lord Petres and his money; the Catholic church at 
Kcclestone ; her future diamonds; London houses; country houses ; 
Mrs. Dering; the world’s opinion ;—where were they now? A flood 
of new life seemed to have passed into her veins. Her heart beat thick 
and sick with an emotion for which she knew no name; she could 
not reason with herself, she could not attempt to speak: could do . 
nothing but stand by Steven, voiceless, transfixed, as one blind or 
dumb might stand who had had his missing sense suddenly restored 
to him. For a full minute, in short, Katharine Fane was a woman, 
happy with as natural, as honest a happiness as little Polly Barnes 
had felt when Peter Nash of the mill first took her red hand in his, 
and awkwardly whispered such poor version of life’s fairest story as he 
knew how to utter in her ears! 

With a face set and pale as marble, silent, motionless, Steven stood 
awaiting her reply. He was, I think, in this minute less agitated 
than Katharine. His confession seemed to have cut him off from all 
the hopes and fears, the fever-fits of suspense, which once used so to 
unnerve him in her presence. He was no longer her slave, dreading 
to speak a too presumptuous word lest she should banish him; 
no longer her inferior, whose love, whose very admiration, must be 
delicately couched, if it was spoken at all, lest it affront her. He had 
given her of his best now. He had offered her as much as a prince 
can offer to a woman, and her superior, at least for this one minute 
out of their widely separated lives, he stood and waited for her 
answer. 

It came: in a voice unlike her own, certainly, but with calm unfalter- 
ing accents, in irreproachably dignified words: Mrs. Dering herself 
could scarcely have chosen better ones. 

“And this, then, is the return you make! after all the friend- 
ship that there has been between us!” 

“Tt was never friendship,” said Steven, “you know, as well as I do, 
that it was never friendship. From the moment I saw you I loved 
you, and you knew it.” 

“T—TI had hoped of late,’ stammered Katharine, the firmness of 
his tone not aiding her self-possession “ I had hoped, day by day, that 
you were getting the better of your first madness 

“Hoped! you have seen, day by day, and hour by hour, that my 
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love for you has gone on increasing!” he exclaimed. “I never tried to 
hide it. I couldn’t have hidden it. It has become part of myself. 
T’ve no life but in you. You are in my work and in my sleep. Your 
face is before me always. I never thought to tell it you till a minute 
ago, but I’m glad I’ve spoken. It was due to you and to myself. 
Katharine, do you reject me ?” 

He had not moved from her yet, gis pleading face was close to hers 
in the moonlight, his hand still touched—trembling as it touched— 
the plaid that she wore. 

“ Reject—reject you! Mr. Lawrence, do you know of what, do you 
know to whom, you are speaking ?” 

She drew herself away from him coldly. The word “ reject,” had 
bared abruptly to her the enormity of Steven’s offence, the blackness 
of the gulf on whose brink she had for a moment vacillated. His 
confession had not been a mad involuntary outburst of adoration, a cry 
wrung from his lips in defiance of his reason and of himself. It had 
been a deliberate avowal that an equal might have made her, demand- 
ing an especial answer, a “ rejection.” Steven Lawrence, let the truth 
be told, had asked her not to walk upon his peasant heart, but to 
love, to marry him! This was the pass to which her socialism, her 
quixotic, too-generous contempt for difference of rank and birth had 
brought her. 

“I remember everything,” said Steven, “I am in soberer senses 
at this moment than I have been for weeks past. I speak of love, 
I offer you, Katharine Fane, my love, and I am waiting here for your 
answer.” 

Again she paused for a moment. The strange sound of that word 
“love,” spoken as he spoke it, softening her into pity in spite of every- 
thing. At last “Mr. Lawrence,” she whispered, “let all this be for- 
gotten between us. Don’t force me into saying more. Let me return 
home now, and in a few days come and see us again and I will promise 
you that you shall find no difference in me. Why should you insist 
upon destroying a friendship that has brought such happy hours to us 
both ?” 

“Tt has never existed,” said Steven, quickly ; “friendship between 
a man of my age and a woman like you! Keep such terms for the 
men of education—the cold-blooded, smooth-tongued men of the world, 
to whom they may have a meaning. I want no friendship from you. 
I want all or nothing. If you turn from me, I never want to see your 
face again after to-night.” 

Genuine passion made his voice eloquent, and Katharine’s heart 
rang to it. “I wish to Heaven you had never seen me!” she cried, 
half in tears. “I wish to Heaven you had never come among us! 
I can’t help it all, as you know. I was bound hand and foot—bound 
ay much as if I had been a married woman before I saw you; and 
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when I met you, it was under the belief that you were Dora’s suitor. 
You know this as well as I do.” 

“Miss Fane, do you remember that first moment when we saw 
each other ?” 

“ T—I—what is the good of talking of these things now ?” 

“JT held you in my arms, and I kissed you. Well,” said Steven, in 
an odd, compressed sort of voice, “I am so much to the good for ever! 
When you are gone, when you are married to Lord Petres, I shall still 
have that moment, that kiss, for my own possession.” 

“You are cruel to go on talking like this,” she cried; “I would 
have given much to make your life happy, and I have only made it 
miserable.” Her voice choked. 

“Do you care enough even to be sorry for me, then?” he said, 
coming closer to her side again. 

. “I do,” cried Katharine, raising up her face to his. “I like youas 
much as in my position it is honest for me to like any one. Be just, 
Mr. Lawrence. Have I not been straightforward with you through- 
out ? Didn’t you know from the first that I was engaged? Have I 
not—has not Lord Petres spoken to you openly of our engagement ?” 

“Tt is an engagement without love on either side,” said Steven, 
bravely ; “an engagement that it would be honester to break than to 
hold to. Do you think, if I believed otherwise, I should be saying 
what I say? Do you think I would have tried to come between little 
Polly Barnes and the lover she married on Sunday? Why, I calla 
man less than a man who, for his own passion’s sake, would seek to 
win the love that belonged by right to another? But love has no 
place in your engagement. Lord Petres is to give you his money, his 
name; and you, your youth, your beauty, yourself—God! what a 
bargain—in return! It is a barter, and a dishonouring one. If you 
were to go to-night te Lord Petres, and tell him you wished to be set 
free, he would release you frankly and hold you blameless. So much 
I know of him.” 

Had Steven been deliberately trying to steel Katharine Fane’s heart 
against himself to the uttermost, he could not have found words more 
fatally fitted to the purpose than these that, in his supreme ignorance, 
he had lighted on. A woman of her nature can forgive most things 
. sooner than the assumption that a lover she has accepted could give 

her back her freedom * frankly.” 

“You speak as I might have expected,” she cried, with a tremble 
born rather of anger than of weakness in her voice. “ You speak asI 
might have expected you would do, now that, for the moment, you feel 
me to be in your power. Lord Petres is a true, loyal-hearted gentle- 
. man, whose faith to me js as staunch as mine to him. How should 
you understand him, or the feeling that he bears towards:me? If—if 
Lord Petres were to offer me 1ay freedom, as you say, I would not take 
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it. If I had never seen Lord Petres—if I was unbound by any promise 
whatsoever, I would not stoop to listen to your suit. Now you under- 
stand me ?” 

“T do,” said Steven, slowly and distinctly; “the Lord help me! I 
do understand you at last. To lose you is the bitterness of death, 
Miss Fane ; yet, perhaps, to have gained you had been worse for me. 
You would never have learnt the meaning of my love. You would 
never have known what to do with a heart filled as full as mine.” 

She was silent—anger, pity, remorse, resurgent love, each strug- 
gling for mastery in her breast. ~ 

“ After to-night, it’s not likely you'll see very much of me again,” 
said Steven, after a minute that to Katharine was an eternity had 
passed in silence, “so I’ll make no excuse for troubling you with one 
question now. What has been your object—your pleasure, in leading 
me on to this? Some day, when I’m able to look back quietly to it 
all, I should just like to have so much made clear to my mind.” 

“T never tried to lead youon,” she faltered. “Tell me of one word, 
of one look of mine that has ever misled you ?” 

“Tell me of one word, or of one look, that has not misled me!” said 
Steven. ‘“ You knew from the first what I was—how ignorant, how 
utterly your inferior in every way. You knew—yes, Miss Fane, from 
that night at the theatre, when you wore the flowers I had sent you, 
when you advised me, calling yourself my ‘friend, to come often to 
your house—you knew of my love for you just as well as you know it 
now. And still you kept me at your side, still, day after day, you 
asked me to your house. Why, yesterday——God, the fool that I am 
to remember it all!” he broke off abruptly— fool{that I am to speak 
of it! Why have you brought me to this? to gratify your vanity, 
the only real strong feeling that you are capable of, and to amuse 
yourself by looking on hereafter at my ruin!” 

“Your ruin!” she repeated, under her breath. “Oh, Mr. Law- 
rence, I implore you not to speak like that.” 

“T speak the truth,” said Steven, sternly. “These few weeks in 
which I have lived through a fool’s heaven at“your side have ruined 
me. How do you suppose I shall go back'to my old life—to my 
work, to my equals—and you lost to me ?” 

“You—you speak with passion now,” she answered, sadly. “In 
time you will find some one fitter—worthier of your love than 
me, and——” 

“ And I shall love you, and you only, till'I die,” said Steven, with 
a sort of sullen triumph. ‘“ Whatever becomes of me, and of you, 
Miss Fane, remember what I have said to you to-night. You have 





ruined me. It had been better for me I had}never been born than - 


have lived to see your face! and I will love you till I die. Now do 
you wish te go? Unless I get the boat off at once,” he was speaking 
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just in his accustomed way again, “I shall not be able to land you at 
_ the Beacon rock as I promised. r 

Without waiting for her answer he walked back along the path by 
which they had come, holding away the boughs for her as he had 
done before when they reached the gateway. “Then, neither of them 
speaking a word, they returned, side by side, along the moonlit silent 
jetty to the boat. 

A heavy dew had fallen since the sun went down, and Steven took 
off his jacket and laid it on the wet seat for Miss Fane. “No, indeed, 
Mr. Lawrence,” she cried, when he had helped her into the boat, 
“indeed I will not be so selfish. I could not think——” 

“Sit down,” said Steven, in the half-imperative, half-pleading tone 
that from the first had made its way so straight to Katharine’s heart. 
“A sprinkle of English dew isn’t going to hurt me. I’m not quite 
80 sensitive as that !” 

Then he laughed—a laugh that it was cruel for her to hear; and 
taking up the sculls, pulled as straight as the fast-ebbing tide would 
let him towards the Beacon rock. 

It was delicious moonlight now. The shallow sea glimmered and 
paled like one great sheet of changing opal among the half-bare rocks. 
The boat as it glided on left a brilliant track of emerald white upon 
the water; the voices of a band of village people, getting ready for 
midnight sand-eeling, came to them ever and anon in pleasant murmurs 
from the shore; an accordion rudely played by some fisher-lad’s hand 
seemed, at this distance, and silvered by its transit across the bay, to 
make actual and pathetic music. 

“What a good world it is!” said Katharine, almost involuntarily, 
after a long unbroken silence. “How easy it ought to be for people 
to live happily in it! Mr. Lawrence, I feel—oh, I do feel so miserable 
for having spoken to you asI did! Let us be friends again!” 

Steven stopped in a moment at the sound of her voice. He drew 
his sculls within the boat, leant forward and looked at her steadily. 
There was an expression not at all good to see about the corners, of, his 
lips. 

“ Miss Fane, do you know what I have been thinking about during 
the last quarter of an hour?” he asked her, abruptly; “what I am 
thinking about now? Of course you can’t. How should you enter 
into any thought or feeling of mine? I’ve been thinking—do you 
know, Miss Fane, that there’s a bed of sunken rocks just before we 
get to the Beacon? here and there a sharp black point above the 
water shows you at this moment where they lie. .... Well, why 
shouldn’t I run the boat straight in upon them now—she’d sink in a 
minute—I know the exact point where many a boat has been lost 
before this—and so put an end to everything ?” 

- “TJ don’t see anything against the scheme as far as you are con- 
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cerned,” said Katharine, calmly. “I can’t swim; you, I suppose, 
can; but of course as we are alone here no one would ever know 
that you had made away with me on purpose. Do it. I am not 
afraid.” 

“You are not afraid because you don’t believe a word I say,” 
answered Steven, but still without taking up the sculls. “ You've 
lived your safe, well-smoothed, passionless life, till you don’t believe 
in any strong impulse—bad or good. You can’t guess even at the 
sort of thoughts that fill my heart at this instant. Why, to take you 
in my arms and die with you as I might here ” his voice shook 
with passion as he spoke ; “ my lips to yours—is the strongest tempta- 
tion I’ve ever withstood yet in my life. Do you hear me?” 

“T hear you; I give you every credit for the sincerity of your wish 
to drown me; and I’m not afraid,” said Katharine, looking unflinch- 
ingly at his face. “I have never been afraid of madmen yet, nor am 
I now. We will return, please (whether you eventually upset the 
boat or not), to what I was saying. Le¢ us be friends again. Steven,” 
after a moment; for the first, the last time she called him by his 
Christian name, and leaning forward, held out her hand to him, “I 
ask you to forgive me.” 

Steven seized her hand; he held it, with a grip that hurt her, in 
his own. “I can’t forgive you,” hesaid. “TI shall never forgive you; 
but I shall always love you. Don’t speak of our being friends—it 
stabs me like a knife.” 

“ At the end of a week will you come to see us ?” 

“T will not. I will never, of my own free will, see your face 
again after to-night.” 

“ You—you are not going to drown me then ?” she asked, and tried 
to laugh, but ended with a little sob of pain; and Steven moved, and 
knelt before her. 

“Miss Fane,” said he, holding both her hands within his own 
deathly-cold ones, “I told you a while since that you had ruined my 
life for me, that I had better never have been born than have seen 
your face! Well, listen to me now. My life was a dog’s life, I was 
content with a dog’s contentment till I knew you, and in loving—ay, 
and in losing you—I have become a man. Katharine,” he cried, with 
a great tenderness in his voice, “I’d go through it all—if I could 
choose, I'd go through it all again, the sleepless nights, and the 
waking misery, and the final ruin, for the five weeks I’ve spent with 


you, and for these kisses that I give your hands, only your hands, 
you needn’t take them from me—now.” 


He rowed her quietly to the Beacon rock; and a quarter of an hour 
later, Katharine Fane, with wearied limbs, with a guiltily beating 
heart, was walking up through the shrubberies and across the lawn to 
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the house. The lamps were lit in the drawing-room, the venetians 
and windows left wide open to admit the moonlight; and for a minute 
or more, Katharine, unseen herself, stood and watched the people 
assembled there. Her mother wrapt up in soft draperies and pretty 
graces as usual, with the handsome rector talking to her on the sofa ; 
Lord Haverstock teaching, or being taught by Dora, écarté; Mrs 
Dering still keeping Lord Petres amused with her well-trained powers 
of listening ; all the people to whose class she belonged, and amongst 
whom her future life would be spent. She had returned to the region 
of civilised beings from that of savages: and, looking back over the 
sea, Katharine saw the boat that was bearing the savage, Steven 
Lawrence, away from her for ever, and burst into tears! 


CHaptrer XXIII. 


AN OFFER OF MARRIAGE. 


To estimate aright the poignancy of Steven Lawrence's despair, you 
must remember the undividedness of his passion. Most men of the 
world have some counter hope, some counter interest, some counter 
suffering, it may be, to fly to under the first intolerable smart of a 
disappointment in love. Steven had absolutely nothing. From the 


moment that he saw Katharine Fane on his return to England until 
now, he had lived, unquestioning of the future, upon his madness. 
The whole earth to him had been sweet with Katharine’s breath, 
bright-dyed with Katharine’s beauty; and in an hour sweetness and 
fairness both had been wrested from him violently. 

For a few days he got up and went to rest, ate his meals, did his 
work as usual; would not give in, he said to himself; would not let 
his life be altered, in any way, because a girl’s fickle vanity had 
chanced to come across it. Then he broke down; broke down into 
despair all the blacker because of the pent-up feelings, the dogged 
miserable attempt at self-control of the first few days. What was he 
working for, what was he striving after? When he had got the 
farm back into order, what but slow torture would this round of mono- 
tonous country duties be to him? the monotonous round, which a 
week ago had been so full of relish! At least let him try to forget 
himself and her in change ; any change, any excitement, no matter of 
what kind; the first that offered itself. Was he to go on fretting 
like a sentimental schoolgirl who has lost her sweetheart? Were a 
high-bred waxen face, a beautiful cruel mouth, the only things worth 
possessing that the world contained? Because a man has lost heaven, 
is he to give up earth too? 

It was in his old place under the silver beech—the first time he 
had had courage to smoke his pipe there yet—that the demon entered 
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Steven’s soul; evoked, I think, by some mocking vision of the waxen 
face, the beautiful cruel lips, that had disdained him here! The next 
morning he announced abruptly to old Barbara that he was going away 
from home for a week or so; and as he was waiting at the station an 
hour later, fell in, so well does chance sometimes help men on along 
the downhill road, with Lord Haverstock, and young Mr. Mills the 
horsedealer, going up to London. 

His lordship was very pleasant indeed in his manner to Steven ; 
Lord Haverstock, in truth, was never so pleasant or so much at ease 
as with men of a lower class than hisown: made him and Mills renew 
their old acquaintance, asked him what he was going to do with him- 
self in London; finally proposed, when they were in the train, that 
Steven should go down with them and see the cup run for at New- 
market, and that they should all three “ make a week of it” together. 

They made a week of it; and Steven came back to the farm late on 
Saturday night, flushed with wine after dining at Lord Haverstock’s, 
the holder of a considerable sum of Lord Haverstock’s money, also of 
the opinion, that to see a little of life, and to be in the society of other 
men, was all that he wanted for his cure. Heartbroken! What man 
of sense cares for anything but himself, and for his own pleasure now- 
a-days? Had Miss Fane a softer hand, a pair of rosier lips, than 
scores of other women, less difficult to please? And he woke next 
day to feel that he had been talking blasphemies; woke, and as he 
looked in the red dawn towards Katharine’s house, knew, unworthy 
though he was! that he did but love her the more for this background 
of the last few days against which her pure girl’s face shone in such 
unutterable contrast. 

He went to Shiloh as usual that morning, and when the congrega- 
tion came out of chapel found himself received with more. than ordinary 
warmth by his different acquaintance. That Steven Lawrence, like 
young Josh, was going as straight as he could go to the mischief, was 
an opinion that during the past week had been promulgated pretty 
freely among the elders of the congregation over their last friendly 
glass of spirits-and-water together of an evening. Still, human nature 
being much the same in this primitive village as elsewhere, the fact 
that Steven Lawrence had “taken on” with Lord Haverstock, been 
with him to Newmarket, dined with him at Haverstock last night, 
added quite as much to Steven's social and ‘personal popularity as it 
took away from his spiritual reputation, among the female members, 
at least, of Shiloh. It was no wonder the family at the Dene had 
asked him there so often. My lord himself didn’t look half so much the 
gentleman as Steven—no, nor was half as fine or handsome a man either. 
And coming out of chapel pretty Miss Mason the builder’s daughter 
and leader of Shiloh society bade her papa in a whisper invite Steven 
Lawrence to “tea and supper” with them after service this evening.” 
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Steven accepted the invitation and went. Why, he asked himself, 
should he remain longer aloof from these people who by birth and 
education were his peers? Was it true, was it manly pride to hold 
himself above the class who would receive him as an equal and, mourn- 
ing for Katharine Fane in his heart, become a hanger-on, as Josh had 
been, of Lord Haverstock’s, a companion when my lord wanted him on 
a racecourse, or to drink and play cards with men like Mills at Haver- 
stock in the absence, of course, of my lord’s own friends? Here were 
simple, honest-hearted people who had been his father’s associates and 
were more than good enough for his. Here was a fresh village girl, 
with the beauty at least of youth and good-humour on her face, and 
who would make just the sort of wife that Klaus had told him he 
must choose to mind his house, and bring up his children, and set a 
dinner before his friends at Christmas. 

He went, he forced himself to take interest in the small village 
gossip with which Mrs. Mason and her daughter enlivened old Mason’s 
prosy village politics at“the supper-table. He forced himself to admire 
Lucy Mason’s black eyes and rosy lips and bright blue ribbons, and 
boarding-school manners, and next evening, half by accident half by 
tacit appointment, met the girl and walked with her for an hour or so 
in one of the lanes near Ashcot, when his work was done. 

As he was loitering at her side, Miss Mason, in bluer ribbons than 
ever, looking up with all the village coquetry she was mistress of into 
his handsome face, Katharine Fane and the Squire rode by them 
quickly on horseback, and as they passed Katharine turned and bowed 
gravely to Steven. She looked pale and out of spirits, he thought, 
her face seemed to have lost its youth since he saw her last. And late 
that night, hours after Steven Lawrence had quitted poor Lucy Mason 
with a cold good-night at her father’s door, a man’s figure was seen 
by some of the servants at the Dene stealthily making its way from 
the shore to the terrace, then up through the shrubberies in the 
direction of the house. Mrs. Hilliard and Dora when the story was 
told next morning both implored the Squire to get a policeman to 
sleep in the house. Katharine, conscience-smitten, held down her 
face, and in the course of the forenoon, after a good deal of unnecessary 
circumlocution, made some excuse for asking her stepfather if he did 
not think it would be well for him to ride round to Ashcot soon to call 
on Steven Lawrence? 

“ Something, I think, must have hurt his feelings, papa,” she said ; 
“perhaps he was annoyed we did not ask him to dinner, when Lord 
Petres and Bella were here, that—that evening, you know, when I 
went out in his boat. If you were to call, and say we hope to see him 
again soon ?” 

“I’m going to call at Ashcot this very afternoon, Kate,” said the 
Squire, unconsciously ; “ Macgregor wants to have a trial of that big 
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roller of Lawrence’s, and I’m going over to ask him for it. As to 
thinking the young fellow could expect to dine here with our friends,” 
added Mr. Hilliard, “’tis nonsense, Kate, and the sooner he gets such 
false views out of his head the better. The lad’s a good lad—won’t 
be; improved by taking up with Lord Haverstock, though—and he 
knows his way to the Dene without my telling it him. I suppose, if 
the truth’s told, Miss Dora put on some of her fine French airs with 
him the other night, and choked him off a bit.” 

When the Squire came back, late in the afternoon, to dinner, Katha- 
rine, as it chanced, was lingering, a book in her hand, in the avenue, 
and ran forward, eagerly, to speak to him. “And what did he say, 
papa ?” she cried, when Mr. Hilliard had done telling her some piece 
of country news that he had heard in the village. 

“ What did who say ?” said the Squire. “Oh, Lawrence! why, he'll 
lend it me, of course. Between ourselves, I don’t see what he wants 
of it, Kate, with a bit of a grass-plot like his; but ’twas one of young 
Josh’s foolish fancies. I dare say, if Macgregor likes the roller, 
Lawrence wouldn’t refuse any reasonable offer I chose to make him 
for it—what do you think ?” 

“I? Oh, papa, I think it would be much better to borrow it. He 
might be offended, you know, if you were to talk about payment. 
Did—did Mr. Lawrence say when he was coming to the Dene again ?” 

“He said nothing about the Dene at all, Kate. He’s very much 
taken up about his hay. It was stacked hastily, and, I tell him, half 
of it stands as good a chance as ever I saw of firing.” 

“But he was just the same as usual to you, papa ?” 

“The same? Why, bless my heart, Kate, what fancies have you 
taken up now!” cried the Squire. ‘‘ Of course the man was the same. 
One would think, from your face, I had gone to borrow a thousand 
pounds of him instead of a rusty old roller. He seems in very good 
spirits, in spite of his hay, and tells me he won a nice little sum down 
at Newmarket. Better stick to his farm, I say; but that’s just the 
way of the Lawrences—if they don’t ruin themselves in one way, they 
will in another. Where’s Macgregor, I wonder? I must tell him to 
send James over for the roller this evening.” 

Taken up about the firing of his hay; in good spirits over his win- 
nings at Newmarket! And she had been weak enough to think that 
his face looked changed and haggard; that he was haunting the Dene 
like a despairing melodramatic lover at midnight; that his dissipation 
at Lord Haverstock’s, his flirtation with Lucy Mason, were attempts 
to get away from himself, and from the pain that she had brought 
upon him. Katharine hardened her heart against Steven on the 
moment; even put in a small joke about him and Lucy Mason in & 
letter she wrote to Lord Petres that night ; and a day or two later, 
when she met him again—Steven alone, the rector at her side now— 
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gave him a heartless little nod and smile, just as she would have done 
to Lord Haverstock, or any other thoroughly indifferent person of her 
acquaintance, and passed on. 

The play was over, then, at any rate, thought Steven, bitterly, as 
he heard her laugh, in answer to some remark of the rector’s, after 
they had gone by. Over; and an excellent good thing for him, too! 
As long as she hid her indifference, she might have kept him; yes, 
with only such a pale grave smile as she gave him the other evening, 
bestowed at ever such niggard intervals. She had paraded her heart- 
lessness now—paraded it before his successor, the white-handed, soft- 
tongued parson fop; and he detested her. She innocent! she pure! 
she, as he had once dreamed, above all other women, whose glory— 
whose shame—it was to win one man’s heart after another, listen with 
downcast eyes, give liberal smiles to all; and her love, if, indeed, a 
woman like that were capable of love, to none. 

He spent that evening, not as he usually did now, at Haverstock, but 
with young Mills, and some of Mills’s friends, at the village public- 
house; drank with these men, talked with them, agreed in their views 
of life, sank himself altogether to their level. Then next morning, 
came the inexorable reaction again; the aching head; the aching 
heart; the loathing self-contempt; the love, purer, stronger, after 
every attempt to bring it to a shameful death ! 

The story is trite, and I do not care to linger over its details. Can 
you imagine how a piece of tapestry fashioned by some weaver smitten 
with sudden colour-blindness would look—all the bright hues there 
cunningly woven, but jarring and dissonant ? Something like this was 
Steven’s state now. Youth, energy, capacity for enjoyment, every 
fairest material of human happiness, still his; but no purpose, no 
coherence running through it all! Love was stricken; and with love 
the gist, the meaning, the pattern of his life, seemed abruptly to have 
vanished. 

The year ripened to its prime. Golden harvest weather shone on 
and around the old farm house (as Katharine had seen in her dream !), 
and one sultry noon as Steven was coming back to his dinner, his 
hands in his pockets, his face moodily downcast as usual, Dora Fane 
stood suddenly before him in the path. It was impossible for him to 
retreat, as he had more than once done before Miss Dora Fane, of late. 
The lane was a narrow one, with high hop-grown hedges upon either 
side, and when Dot first appeared to him, jumping down from a bank, 
where, in accordance with her well known sylvan tastes, she had been 
sitting, reading the “ Journal des Demoiselles,” there were not a dozen 
feet, at most, between them. Steven walked up to her and accepted— 
what could he do but accept ?—the little ungloved hand that was held 
out towards him with such friendly warmth. 

“ Good—good morning, Steven !” she cried, “ how strange it seems 
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to meet you! I didn’t know—I didn’t think you were ever going to 
speak to me again.” 

Dot was looking wonderfully young and pretty to day, in a simple 
cambric dress, and with a broad Leghorn hat, natural poppies and 
corn flowers childishly adorning its crown, to shield her complexion. 
Her lips trembled, and something very like tears made her eyes soften, 
as she looked up at Steven ; even her voice did not sound discordant 
to him, asit once did, now that his memory was fresh with images 
of Miss Mason, and young women of Miss Mason’s class, not of 
Katharine. 

“Do you know how long it is since you have been to see us?” she 
ran on,as Steven stood, awkward and silent, but holding her hand, not 
without kindly pressure, in his. “Two months exactly, and never a 
word from you to say if I had offended you, and the last time you 
were there—do you remember? that night when all those people were 
on the terrace, we parted just as good friends as we had ever been in 
our lives !” 

Steven dropped her hand, and turned his head quickly aside. That 
last evening; those people an the terrace; Katharine’s smile of 
welcome ; their parting at the Beacon rock; all had come back upon 
his memory in an instant, with such cruel sharpness! 

“Tt was impossible for me to come to the Dene any more,” he 
exclaimed. “Surely, you know that, Miss Dora? Surely you know 
that I wouldn’t have, slighted you, or—or the Squire without cause ?” 

“‘T know nothing, but I have guessed enough—enough,” cried Dot, 
with a little gulp, to make me utterly miserable! Steven, I should 
like to hear that you free me from blame in all this? I never thought 
—TI never could have suspected —— ” 

Her voice broke down; and the sight of her quivering lips, the 
familiar sound of his own name from her lips, touched Steven’s heart. 
“T accuse no one but myself,” said he, kindly, “and you least of all, 
Miss Dora. You were only too good to me from the first!” And 
indeed his conscience smote him as he looked down at this poor little 
artless Dora, and thought how absolutely she, and her friendship for 
him, had passed out of his recollection during the madness, the misery 
of the last two months. 

“Well, I shall never hold myself quite innocent,” said Dot, and, to 
show how nervous she was, she began to dig hieroglyphics with the 
point of her parasol in the dust. “If I had not, in my stupidity, 
sent you the wrong photograph you might never have returned, or 
you would have returned with no thought of ws in your mind, and all 
this wretched misunderstanding might never have happened. Now 
mind,” she went on quickly, “I’ve nothing at all to go upon except 
my own suspicions, Katharine has never mentioned’ your name to me 
since that last evening you were at the Dene. I only guess, and, as 
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I told you, I can’t hold myself innocent, and I have longed—yes, 
Steven, I have longed,” and here Dora Fane’s emotions fairly mastered 
her, and two great tears rolled slowly down her cheeks, “to hear you 
say that you forgive me before I leave Clithero—before you bid me 
good-bye for good !” 

In fairness to Dot I must say that her agitation and her unhap- 
piness were not wholly feigned. A letter written, in excellent spirits, 
by Mrs. Dering had given them tidings yesterday of the approaching 
marriage of Mr. Clarendon Whyte to an East End heiress; and, as 
much as it was in her nature to mourn, Dot, during the last twenty- 
four hours, had mourned over this infidelity of her hero’s. The tears 
and the agitated voice were not wholly feigned ; neither had she, of 
malice aforethought, waylaid Steven with the intention of making a 
last appeal to his pity or his pride. She had come out because she 
knew that even to walk alone in dull country lanes was better for 
her to-day than to sit at home fretting over the thought of Mr. 
Clarendon Whyte, and of his rich bride; when she got within sight 
of Asheot, had felt, as she never felt before, that she might have 
found a welcome asylum, but for Katharine, under its roof. And 
then, I must confess, she had perched herself, not without deliberation, 
upon the bank by which she thought Steven Lawrence would pass on 
his way from work ; had given him no chance of escape when she 
saw him approach ; and now was shedding tears, and murmuring out 
her little nonsense about his “ forgiveness” as prettily as she could, 
with the object of softening him. ‘There was just the mixture of 
chance, and truth, and artifice in it all, which has brought about the 
turning point of many a worthier life than Dot's. She was very 
sincerely miserable ; and she sincerely wished Steven to say he forgave 
her—and a great deal more! and (during the last minute and a half) 
she had formed a resolution of leaving Clithero. No wonder, as 
she believed herself, that Steven believed her, and softened. He was, 
he could be, about as much in love with Dot as with the flower-girl to 
whom he had given half-a-crown the day he landed at Southampton. 
But there is room for a great many tender feelings in a man’s heart 
besides actual love. Dora Fane was a pretty woman, although she 
was not Katharine ; a pretty woman murmuring soft words of liking 
and pity towards himself, and big tears were rolling palpably down 
her cheeks, and her lips quivered; and Steven’s bruised heart longed 
passionately for any sympathy, any pretence even of pure love, in the 
desolate life that he was leading. 

“ Good-bye ?” he said, in a low voice; “and why good-bye? Why 
are you to leave Clithero? What new arrangement is all this ?” 

“Tt is my own wish that I should go,” said Dora, sadly. “No one 
but myself has had anything to do with it. When—when Kate is 
married ;” her eyes were downcast still; but she could tell that Steven 
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changed colour, “ it would be loneliness greater than I could bear to 
live with aunt Arabella, so I mean to go out as a nursery governess. 
I am not clever, but my French, I think, will get me a situation, and 
I’m good at my needle, and Mrs. Dering will help me among her 
friends.” 

“When?” asked Steven, abruptly. “When is it to be?” He 
could get out no more; and Dot knew well enough what question he 
wanted to ask. 

“Oh, not till after the wedding,” she answered. “I should prefer, 
myself, to go now, but Kate would not hear of it, and of course I 
wouldn’t like to go counter to her in anything, dear child. Lord 
Petres is drinking the waters at Vichy, better, he writes word, than 
he has been for years past ; so I don’t suppose there will be anything 
to prevent the marriage taking place in November. After that I 
shall go. But why do I trouble you with my affairs ?” she interrupted 
herself ; “how sweet the dear old farm looks!” and she turned to a 
gap in the hedge through which, as it chanced, the dear old farm was 
not visible. “ How well I shall remember all the familiar scenes, the 
fields, and the beach, and—and everything ;” rural detail was not a 
point on which Dot was strong ; ‘ when I am gone.” 

Steven Lawrence stood for a minute or more irresolute. Dimly it 
was breaking upon him that perhaps he had treated Dora Fane badly ; 
that, in his blind passion for Katharine, he had ignored the possibility 
of the poor little humble cousin’s caring for him; the poor little 
cousin who had been his friend, had treated him like an equal from 
the first. He hesitated; his whole future life trembling in this 
minute’s balance; then Dora half turned as if to go, and held out her 
hand to him. ‘“ Good-bye,” she faltered through her tears. 

But Steven kept her hand closer in his. “ Miss Dora, I’ve a mind 
to say something to you, yet I fear—I fear to offend. You know 
what I can offer,” he went on, a sudden flush of brightness on her 
face emboldening him, “I don’t deceive you. I have loved your 
. cousin Katharine,” her name came out with an effort, “as much as a 
man could love a woman so high above his reach, and of course there 
are things one doesn’t get over in a day. If you could be generous 
enough to forget this—if Ashcot wouldn’t be a home too humble for 
you—I would try, before heaven, I would try to make you happy 
there.” 

She gave a little cry of surprise; she fluttered and trembled; then 
made a pretence of drawing her hand away from his. “This is too 
sudden, Steven! You have spoken like this from pity—from im- 
pulse.” . 

“No, I think not,” said Steven, in about as unlover-like a tone as 
could be imagined ; “ I speak altogether without impulse, Miss Dora. 
You are not perfectly happy, I think. You talk of going out into the 
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world among strangers, and I ask you, knowing this, if you will accept 
Ashevt as your home. Besincere with me,” he added, with something 
more of passion in his voice. “Let there be no further mistakes 
between us. Don’t take me, for God’s sake, if your heart says no !” 

“ And if my heart does not say no!” cried Dot, breaking into a 
smile that made her almost look a girlagain. “And if, in spite of 
the unflattering way you ask me, I do take you, sir?” 

Her face was upheld to his; but Steven entirely forgot what most 
men remember to do under such circumstances. “I shall try my best, 
Miss Dora,” he said, with perfectly earnest humility. “There are 
things one doesn’t get over at once, you know, but I shall try always 
to give you the first place in my heart, and to make you happy.” 

So the dreary parody was played out, and they were engaged. 

“ And the thousand pounds will be my own, to do what I like with,” 
thought Dot, as she was walking home—‘‘a thousand pounds of my 
own, and Uncle Frank will give me my trousseau, and I'll go to Paris 
for my wedding-trip. Dear, honest, worthy Steven! of course I shall 
love you, and no one else in the world. Tra-la-la, tra-la-la! the prison- 
bonds are burst at last !” 

And the fickle creature sang aloud, and almost danced for happiness 
along the lanes which, a couple of hours before, she had traversed, 
heartbroken! Winter, and Ashcot, and life alone there, beside the 
dull farm-house hearth, with Steven Lawrence, seemed all a hundred 
years off to Dot's mind. Her wedding finery; a fortnight, a month, 
perhaps, spent in Paris; Parisian dresses, Parisian bonnets, were the 
visions that her spirit saw. I will do her the justice to say, that in 
these delightful dreams the false face of Mr. Clarendon Whyte was, 
for the moment, forgotten. 
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Cuarter XII. 


Manras is a place of which there is little to be said, and still less to 
be written. It is like a characterless person, of whom, when hard 
pressed for an opinion, it is almost impossible to give an adequate 
description. Some time or other during our lives we have all been 
placed in similar predicaments. What is such-a-one like? demands 
an interested inquirer, and we pause and hold parley with ourselves 
as to the manner of answer we shall give, particularly if the questioner 
is one who will be offended at the truth. “Is she pretty?” ‘ Well!” 
(drawled out) “not exactly pretty, but—rather, perhaps, she has what 
is called a pleasing face.” 

“Ts she clever?” “ Hum—I really can hardly say —well ! I dare 
say she is—moderately so.” 

“Ts she well bred?” ‘I believe so; I don’t think I ever observed 
anything to the contrary,” and so on, and so on, through the whole 
catechism to which we are subjected. And that is just like Madras. 

“Ts it a cheerful place?” “ Pretty well.” 

“Plenty of society?’ “Yes, that is, there are plenty of people 
there.” 

“ Good houses?” “ Tolerably so.” 

*“‘ Every convenience ?” “Yes, so far as there can be,” and the 
only question concerning it to which a real, hearty, determined answer 
can be given is: 

“Ts it hot?” to which may be emphatically replied, “ Uncom- 
monly so.” 

Our regiment was stationed at Perambore, an offshoot of Madras, 
as Kensington is of London, though it is blasphemy against my native 
country to name the two in one breath. It is about four miles from 
the town itself, to which we drove every evening. It is composed of 
a certain number of staring white houses standing shelterless beneath 
the fierce Indian sun, or, at best, with their “compounds” garnished 
with a few barren trees covered with red dust, and occupying a square 
of shrivelled-up brown grass. The interior as well as the exterior of 
every bungalow in India is the same, which used to sicken me of 
trying to decorate any of them, for what is the use of trying to make 
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“household gods” out of articles fac-similes of which you may see 
next door, if you choose to enter it. 

Every compound is laid out exactly in the same manner and 
entered by the same white pillars, built up of brick and plaster, which 
have never had a gate to bless themselves with. Every house has 
the stereotyped number of windows blinded with green venetians, 
and the same glass doors standing open and leading straight into the 
sitting-room, without any hall. Every drawing-room is covered with 
Javanese or Indian matting, has half a dozen doors leading trom it 
to other apartments, with half doors attached to them covered with 
turkey-red cotton cloth, and can boast of a round table, a sofa, a 
piano, and other etceteras, with walls washed with either pale pink 
or green, which comes off upon everything which touches it. No 
favourite pictures hanging round the room; no cosy spring-stuffed 
armchairs; no soft carpets in which to lose one’s footfall—above all, 
no mantelpiece! no fire-place; no dear old English poker and tongs, 
wherewith to vehemently attack the coals whenever one has just got 
the worst of an argument and feels in the humour to punch some- 
body else’s head. 

During the dry season, which lasts for nine months, the roads of 
Madras are simply layers of thick red dust, which settles upon every- 
thing and spoils everything it settles upon. This dust was the most 
distinguishing feature of Perambore, indeed the only thing for which 
it may be said to be famous, if I except a Hindoo burying-ground, in 
which, according to that religion, the corpses used to be burned, and 
from which, when the breeze set in our way, the smell was more 
powerful than refreshing. We know that there is but a step from 
the sublime to the ridiculous, but the manner in which some of these 
burnt-sacrifices are carried out would seem as if those who conducted 
the rites had cleared the sublime at a standing jump. It appears that 
the nature of “cold corpusses’ when subjected to the action of heat, 
is, in consequence of the sudden contraction of the muscles, to sit up ; 
so it often, indeed generally, happens that papa, or grandpapa (as the 
case may be), refuses to be a good boy and be burnt up quietly, but 
will insist upon rearing himself upon the funeral pyre and watching 
the proceedings of his own immolation. So that the sorrowing sons 
and grandsons go to the funeral armed with “shillelahs,” and as 
soon as the remains of the old gentleman give the least hint of 
rising they attack him from all quarters, in the fashion of Donnybrook 
Fair, and keep up a continuous “thwacking,” until their progenitor 
is open to reason, and permits himself to be consumed in a decent and 
orderly manner. 

The drive from Perambore to Madras lies through a series of close 
and dusty streets and dirty “ bazaars,” the smell of which at times was 
so dreadful that we were obliged to hold our noses, the atmosphere 
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being at the same time so close that we appeared to be passing 
through the dry heat of an oven. Of course the route was always 
the same. First, through narrow streets of houses, chiefly inhabited 
by half-castes, on the flat roofs of which, hybrid damsels, invariably 
arrayed in white book-muslin with coral ornaments and black velvet 
in their hair, might be seen, ready to interchange glances with, and 
cast down billets-doux upon the officers as they rode to and from the 
band. Next, through a native quarter, where we were liable to be 
solicited for alms by ladies and gentlemen covered with small-pox, 
leprosy, and other disgusting diseases ; where we saw droves of those 
nice, clean-feeding, healthy-looking Madras pigs which turn one’s blood 
to water, and put a sudden death to any wonder we may have hitherto 
entertained as to the reason Jews are commanded under the Levitical 
law to abstain from the flesh of swine; where we generally also met 
a Hindoo corpse or two being carried to their burial; a sight which 
was scarcely more pleasant than decent to contemplate. At one time, 
whilst we were quartered at Madras, the cholera made great ravages 
amongst the lower classes of the natives, and I have seen as many as 
twelve or fifteen corpses carried past in one evening! Fancy an old 
nigger, dead, and clothed in exactly the same suit in which he entered 
the world, placed upon a wicker bier much too short for him, so that 
his legs have to be violently bent at the knees; his bones nearly 
through his skin; his brown shrivelled face striped with white and 
yellow paint, the marks of his caste; his black hair dyed the colour 
of carrots with saffron; a wreath of large scarlet flowers round his 
head; his mouth forced wide open by the generosity of his friends, 
who have stuffed it so full of betel-nut and “ paun” leaves, that they 
are all sticking out in a bunch; and his unclosed sunken eyes appear- 
ing as though they mournfully contemplated what a hideous figure 
his relations had made him look like! Yet the sight is by no means 
an uncommon one for ladies in: India. 

The town of Madras once gained, the prospect certainly improves. 
The principal road is wide, and planted with trees on either side; it 
has some very fair hotels, a good club, and several French and 
English shops, which, if they are first-rate in their goods, are also 
first-rate in their prices. 

There was a linendraper settled there for some years of whose 
insolence several stories used to be told. He commenced his career in 
Madras as a barber and hairdresser, and in thut capacity was often 
sent for to shave the heads of people in fever. But he was such a 
coward, and so afraid of infection, that he positively refused to attend 
some patients who had infectious disorders. An officer who knew of 
this, sent one day for him to go and cut his hair, and received him in 
bed. After he had been in his presence for some time the hairdresser 
asked the gentleman why he was confined to his room. 
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“Oh! don’t you know?” was the reply, “I’m sickening for the 
small-pox.” 

With one spring, the frightened man dropped his scissors and his 
combs, and making a dash for the door, attempted an immediate flight. 
But the young officer was not going to be baulked of his joke, so 
leaping out of bed, he caught the hairdresser before he had passed the 
threshold, and the man’s terror was so great, and his struggles to 
escape so vehement, that it ended in the two actually rolling on the 
floor together. 

The officer had had his fun, and I believe the poor barber endured 
weeks of agonised suspense before he learned the truth of the 
practical joke which had been played upon him, and nearly frightened 
himself into the disease, to the infection of which he imagined him- 
self to have been subjected. But his impertinence was so great that 
he well deserved such a practical joke. A gentleman one day asking 
him for an umbrella, he loftily replied: “Don’t keep ’em, sir! my 
customers all drive.” After which I am sorry to have to relate that 
he made a fortune, and retired to settle in England. Certainly, the 
Madras shopkeepers ought to realise more than a competency, cou- 
sidering the profits which they acquire. The price asked for some of 
their trash is incredible ; still more incredible is it to me, looking back- 
ward, that any one should be found foolish enough to give it. A slender 
gold chain, in my possession, with an ornament attached to it, com- 
posed of four opals and a small emerald, and purchased of the principal 
European jeweller there, cost fifteen guineas, and is probably worth 
about five; an ordinary papier-maché blotting-book, with a gaudy 
bouquet of flowers painted on one side, was paid five pounds for, and a 
common linsey-woolsey dress, which was half cotton, and purchased 
by me for wearing on the hills, cost, when made up with scarcely any 
trimming, the same sum. 

But Europeans in India never seem to remember that a rupee is 
two shillings; they always calculate it as one, and if an article would 
cost five shillings or thereabouts at home, they do not hesitate to pay 
six or seven rupees for it in India. ‘“ Remember,”,they argue, “it 
has had to travel a long way before it comes to us.” At one time we 
were in the constant habit of consuming a tin of Cambridge sausages 
for breakfast. It professed to hold a pound of sausages, but I suppose 
the case was included in the weight, as there were never more than 
five, and the price of them was four rupees, eight annas a tin. I 
should like to hear anybody ask me nine shillings a pound for 
sausages now—Cambridge or otherwise. Ah! if we could only recall, 
not the money we have spent, but that which we have literally thrown 
away, what a nice little fortune it would be! 

The Government House, in the centre of Madras, is a big forlorn- 
looking place, with damp marks all over its walls, standing in a 
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forlorn-looking park, under the trees of which some forlorn-looking 
antelopes are pointed out to the new-comer, as something to look at. 
There is a square of grass, surrounded by trees, near Government 
House, which is used for reviews, and called the “ Island,” because 
the ground on which it stands, and which is of triangular form, is 
washed on two sides by the river Combe, and on the third by the 
sea ; the said river Combe being, doubtless, the identical one addressed 
by Mrs. Southey in the words of her song, as “ River, river, rapid 
river,” has by this time all ‘dashed down into the sea,” and left 
nothing but a very sluggish stream behind it. This daily retiring 
for a space from off its bed of mud, leaves a smell behind it to 
which that of old Father Thames is as Ess. Bouquet. 

On the other side of the island stands St. George’s Fort, and on 
this part of the beach takes place the nightly gathering, which con- 
stitutes “ going to the band.” It is the most sensible band-place that 
Madras could have, for the beach is the only spot where it is possible 
to get a little fresh air. ven there sometimes, although it is always 
cooler than in the cantonment, there is not the ghost of a breeze, and 
to keep still, sitting in a carriage, is to require the use ofa fan. Of 
course, if I wished to “pad” these papers I could find a great many 
other things to tell of Madras, but they have all been described before, 
and probably by writers who liked the place so much better than I 
did, that it would be a pity to disturb the pleasant illusions which 
their eloquence may have left behind it. 

Then there are the Botanical Gardens, where the band plays once a 
week, and the Government Museum, which also boasts a menagerie 
of “ wild beastesses ;? and Guindy, the country-seat of the reigning 
governor ; and the Adyar, where all the swells live; and the Black 
Town, where all the smells live—to say nothing of the People’s Park, 
founded by that “man and brother,” Sir ; and Popham’s 
Broadway, in riding through which he picked up and kissed a native 
baby to show his philanthropy, commonly reported to have been a 
female baby of about fifteen years of age. 








This is the same gentleman who, by way of propitiating the natives, 


issued invitations to a lot of niggers (I know they are not really 
“niggers,” but I like to call them so) to attend an “ At Home” at 
Government House, to which until then none but the English resi- 
dents had ever been invited. So that the Europeans who were present 
on the occasion had the pleasure of being jostled in a crowd of common 
natives, and, in some instances, of recognising in the grimy mass the 
faces of their own tradespeople. Adding insult to which injury 
Sir —— —— walked down to supper, lovingly linked arm-in-arm 
with some black fellow who professed to be a rajah’s son, leaving the 
Englishwomen, who had honoured him with their presence to find 
what cavaliers they could, and fol!ow as they might. I am glad to 
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think, however, that whilst the unanimous decision arrived at by the 
gentlemen was, that as far as they were concerned Sir was 
welcome for the future to fill his rooms with no complexions but such 
as Nature had blackleaded, his lady-guests agreed, with one voice, that 
they preferred any cavalier to himself. 

We were slowly roasted in Perambore for the space of nine months, 
during which time we attended a great many parties at Government 
House; heard too many sad volleys fired over the dear graves in St. 
Mary’s Cemetery, and got rid of a vast amount of superfluous flesh ; 
otherwise I am not aware on what grounds the period lays any claim 
to be considered a profitable one, unless it is that at the end of it every 
one was free to consider himself nine months nearer home. 








Cuapter XIII. 


Sir Watrer Scorr (if my memory does not deceive me), in one of the 
letters published with his life, asks his daughter-in-law, the wife of his 
soldier son, if she has yet realised the truth of the following verse : 


“Oh! but I’m weary with wandering, 
Oh! but I’m weary and sad; 
It befits not a gentle young lady, 
To follow a soldier lad.” 


I am sure, if he had lived to make my acquaintance, and to put the 
same question to me, at the commencement of the year 1857, when 
our regiment was suddenly ordered off from Madras on foreign service, 
I should have answered him Yes, in the most emphatic of italics. The 
late war in China had just broken out, and the left wing of the regiment 
was under orders for Hong Kong, whilst one of Green’s passenger- 
vessels was taken up to convey the head-quarters to Rangoon. So 
that, added to the confusion of embarking some hundreds of men with 
all their goods and chattels, was the task of attempting to stem the 
tears of the “ grass widows ” left behind, and to make arrangements 
for the sale of such furniture as we could not take with us. My 
husband being at the time quarter-master of the regiment, and unable 
to attend to anybody but the Sepoys at the moment of embarkation, 
I was compelled to go on board the Agincourt the night before- 
hand, and a more uncomfortable position can scarcely be imagined 
than the one I was placed in for twelve hours before he was able to 
join me. I was the happy possessor of two babies and two native 
nurses, but the latter went down howling with sea-sickness as soon as 
they touched the deck, and left the former completely on my hands. 
The beds had not come on board, and so we had nothing to sleep on, 
neither could we get at the little luggage we required, and none of the 
ship’s company would help us. The Agincourt, although at‘anchor, kept 
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up an incessant heavy roll, which was far worse to bear than the motion 
of any sailing, and in the midst of my nausea and surrounding dis- 
comfort, I could not procure even a glass of water to drink. Shut up 
in my stifling little cabin, and diffident of stirring out of it because of 
my being an utter stranger to the officers on board, I could yet 
distinctly hear them at their dinner in the cuddy close to me, and the 
jingle of the ice in their glasses made me wild with longing. But to 
all my entreaties to the steward to come and help me, or to give me at 
least something to drink, I received but one reply—that the captain 
was on shore, and the orders given were, that the victualling of the 
regiment was not to commence until the following morning. Very 
proper discipline, no doubt, but much more proper than pleasant in my 
eyes, and I don’t think either the captain or the steward slept any the 
better for my blessing that night. With the break of morning, how- 
ever, the boats commenced to come off from shore with detachments of 
the regiment, and although I had passed the night sleeping on the 
floor, with a carpet-bag for a pillow, and cockroaches coursing all over 
me, and had to welcome them with an unwashed face, my troubles (so 
far as they can be over on board ship) were over for the nonce, and I 
was satisfied. 

From that moment the Agincourt set sail with a fair wind for 
Rangoon, and the fortnight’s voyage passed as quickly as monotony 
could make it go. 

At first we really thought we should have no greater excitement 
provided us than what we derived from watching the unhappy fowls, 
which were packed so closely in the coops along the side of the deck 
that they had no room to turn round, quietly eating one another day 
by day! To see them select a victim, more submissive than the rest, 
and deliberately set to work to devour him alive, was a sight to shudder 
at, and make one quite afraid to go forward. The remembrance, also, 
did not brighten our enjoyment of the roast fowls which appeared 
so constantly at table, and which we could not help fancying, what- 
ever the reality, had been pecked to death before our eyes. 

But before long, circumstances arose which were quite as distressing 
as secing fowls mutilate one another, and far more serious. The major 
and adjutant of our regiment had chosen to place their chargers in 
well-padded horse-boxes on the deck, instead of lowering them into the 
hold, thinking, as some animals suffer very much from sea-sickness, 
that the fresh breezes would suit them better than the close air below. 
Vor the first few days they behaved well enough, but after that time 
the adjutant’s horse, a fiery little grey Arab, growing weary I suppose 
of his confined quarters, became restive, and took to kicking, and his 
bad example was followed by the major’s, which was a powerful black 
Cape horse. 

Commencing by inciting one another on to occasional fits of naughti- 
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ness, they at last became so bad that they kicked night and day. 
Every possible means of soothing their ruffled tempers was tried 
without effect, and then every available precaution was taken to 
prevent their injuring themselves against the bars of their boxes, and 
rugs, mats, and blankets were stuffed in between the animals and the 
wooden walls that surrounded them, until it seemed impossible that 
they could injure themselves. Still they kicked on, and the sound all 
night of the continued dull thad, thud, of their heels, became at last so 
distressing that it disturbed the rest of every one on board who was 
interested in their fate. The little grey was the first to give in: he 
lay at last, thoroughly exhausted, against the side of his box, with his 
body a mass of bruised sores, and every one said he had kicked himself 
to death. The owner of the black horse took him out of his box one 
night with the intention of easing him a little, and was very nearly 
losing him altogether, for the brute got restive and backed towards an 
open port. However, he was secured again, and before we reached 
tangoon, was as passive as the little grey. All the knowing ones in 
horseflesh on board prophesied that these two horses would never reach 
their destination, which is a proof that wise men may be sometimes 
wrong; as they were not only landed alive, but in the course of a few 
weeks had quite recovered their looks. But it was a happy day for all 
of us—men, women, and horses included—when we found ourselves 
being slowly towed up the Irrawaddy river. 

There is something very charming and exciting in arriving in a 
totally new country; in entering upon scenes which you know from 
hearsay to be different from anything you have ever witnessed before, 
and amongst a people of whom you have never even seen a specimen. 
And the approach to Rangoon is very pretty. The broad glassy river 
is so calmly quiet; the banks on either side, although they are flat 
and muddy on a nearer inspection, seem at a distance fringed with 
rushes and green trees, from amongst which the gilded pagodas rear 
their belled heads against the evening sky. I remember a great sense 
of quiet descending upon me as I stood on the deck of the Agincourt 
and silently watched the progress we made to our new destination, and 
felt that on the morrow we should leave the horrors of board ship 
behind us once more, and set our feet upon dry land. 

We anchored about a quarter of a mile from shore, but could not, 
of course, disembark the troops before evening. As my husband was 
dressing for that purpose, rather a curious accident happened to him. 
He occupied a stern cabin, and was sitting upon his mattress on the 
floor, with a looking-glass in his lap, trying for the first time since 
he had embarked to make a steady shave, when he heard a tremendous 
shouting and scuffling of feet on the deck above him. 

Now it was here—now it was there—now it seemed everywhere ; 
but still he thought it was no business of his, and went on quietly 
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shaving, taking no notice of the noise overhead, until the voices and 
the feet in pursuit appeared to approach his cabin. Then indeed he 
was startled into listening, and wished for a solution of the mysterious 
tumult. This was soon afforded him, for in another minute his door 
burst violently open, and before he could raise the slightest objection 
to the familiarity, a huge black sow, covered with mud and water (I 
believe she had tumbled into the river and been fished up again) 
rushed into his embrace, broke his looking-glass, knocked him head- 
over-heels, and then, having made the tour of his cabin grunting 
ferociously, bolted out again into the very arms of her pursuers. It 
was not a ladylike way of evincing her delicate preference for him, or 
of throwing herself upon his protection, but he was obliged to accept 
the compliment as she chose to give it; yet I think if he had remained 
on board ship long enough to hear another disturbance on deck, 
he would have locked his door before he ventured to inquire what 
was the matter. 

As soon as the regiment was landed my husband went on shore 
also, leaving me on board with several other ladies, until he should 
have found a house in which to lodge his family. Not long after 
his departure, we were all standing on deck together, looking with 
what interest we might upon the place which was to be our home, 
perhaps, for years. The Agincourt was anchored just opposite the 
jetty, or landing-wharf, and as I have said before, about a quarter of 
a mile from shore. Before us lay stretched a long line of buildings, 
both European and native, which constituted the town and bazaar of 
Rangoon, and occupied one side of a road which ran along the bank of 
the river. Here was a large shop or store, built of brick and mortar, 
and kept by some enterprising Jack-of-all-trades, who sold everything 
European—from Crosse and Blackwell’s pickles to saddles made by 
Wilkinson and Peat; there, a few native huts with thatched roofs, 
and sides of plaited bamboo, the owners of which sat cross-legged in 
front of their goods, stolidly smoking their cigars, and apparently 
utterly indifferent whether they sold their merchandise or not; whilst 
their next-door neighbour, a Chinese merchant, who possessed a house 
built of teak-wood and stocked with articles as valuable and generally 
much cheaper than those sold by our countrymen, was fussing from 
his door to his counter and his counter to his door, whilst he divided 
his efforts between retaining the customers within his shop and 
attracting more from without. 

As we were gazing at them through glasses, a cry was raised on 
board of “ Fire !” 

“Where?” ‘There! don’t you see? just by that large building.” 
And sure enough there were flames bursting out from behind one 
of the largest houses, and threatening to spread to the frailer huts 
beside them. But then there arose a second cry—‘ There are more 
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flames !—look! several houses off from the first. And there !—and 
there !—and there!” The excitement became extreme ; all the ship's 
officers rushed on deck, and the glasses were in great requisition. But 
soon the conflagration became too general to need any aid to render it 
visible. Flame after flame burst forth from houses far apart from 
one another, their fiery tongues rearing themselves towards heaven, 
and then rushing to meet each other with a low roar, licking the roofs 
of the intervening buildings as they went. 

The excitement on shore was now evidently very great. Natives 
and Europeans were rushing about in the extremest confusion, trying 
to save their property or to pull down their houses, but apparently 
able to do very little to stop the inevitable devastation, which seemed 
to be general. As far as the eye could reach, the long line of 
houses appeared to be one flame, the sullen sound of which, as well as 
the heat, was to be distinctly heard and felt from the deck of the 
Agincourt. 

The officers of the vessel at first made light of the matter. 
Fires were of such common occurrence in Rangoon that they thought 


. little of this one. But, as it proceeded, they began to look grave 


and to talk of placing a wetted awning over the vessel, in case of 
the sparks (which were flying heavily about us) setting her alight. 
Soon a graver dread was announced. The fire was approaching the 
powder-magazine, and my husband’s regiment (with the aid of course 
of all its officers) was working hard in the midst of the flames, 
trying to pull down the intervening houses, in order to stop the de- 
struction which must ensue if such a calamity could not be prevented. 

Then came the most trying time of the whole proceeding. The 
dreadful fire would not stop; it was drawing very near the fatal 
magazine, and the officers of the Agincourt thought it their duty to 
place the ladies and children in the cabins on the other side of the 
vessel, in anticipation of the shock which she would experience when 
an explosion took place. 

I have experienced several moments in my lifetime which I would 
rather not pass through again, and been placed in several situations 
which are unpleasant to look back upon, but I don’t think I have ever 
had a time of greater suspense than the ten minutes which I then 
passed with my two little babies and my native nurses in the cabin 
of the Agincourt. 

But at the end of that time it was over. The exertions of the 
regiment had been successful; the native houses had been pulled down 
in time, and the magazine, as well as those who had worked to save it, 
was out of danger. After a little time, the rest of the fire had burnt 
itself out, and what had been a row of flourishing shops in the 
morning was only a heap of ashes. On that occasion, the whole of 
the native and European town of Rangoon was burnt to the ground, 
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and our arrival in the place was celebrated by the largest fire that has 
ever been known to take place there. The original cause was attri- 
buted to the fact of an old woman having upset her cooking-pot 
of “ghee” into the fire, and thereby setting light to her house; 
but this story was only trumped up as an excuse. It is a known 
truth in Burmah, that whenever the coolies, who build the houses, 
are out of work, they set fire to the town, or cantonment, and thereby 
make for themselves what fortune has denied them. ‘This trick has 
now become so common that the native merchants, made wary by 
experience, have taken to keeping their valuables in boxes on wheels, 
which, at the first alarm of “ fire,” they can trundle out into the 
street and save. During a residence of eighteen months in Rangoon 
I was witness to no less than six or seven fires, though none of them 
equalled in magnitude the one I have attempted to describe; and 
each house there of any importance, has a ladder resting against the 
side night and day, in case of alarm, and a row of pots filled with 
water placed along its parapets, to empty on the thatched roof at a 
moment’s notice. 

The great fire of Rangoon extinguished, my husband, very black 
and dirty, came on board to take me on shore; and I was not sorry 
to accompany him there, even though I had on landing to pick my 
steps carefully amid roast cats and dogs (which were fortunately, 
with the exception of a couple of natives, the only lives lost in the 
fire), and they formed anything but a pleasant welcome to my new 
home. 
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A ical Good Ching. 


Reaper, have you ever speculated in racing? has it ever been your 
unhappy fate to take an interest in a prominent favourite for the 
Derby or Leger? to scan with feverish anxiety the quoted odds in 
the papers of “the day? I never could understand those odds. Why 
do the caterers for the better information of the racing world, whose 
lucubrations are honoured with a place in the daily papers, give those 
tempting odds? Who ever could get them? I never heard of any 
one that could. You have a pet outsider in your eye—he is well 
bred—his blood is unexceptionable—but he has never been out—is 
one of the dark lot, in fact. You take up your sporting paper, and 
read “ Thunderbolt one hundred to one offered” —it means simply that 
no one will lay you those odds. You go about begging for them; at 
last some public-spirited bookmaker says, as he has done a good deal 
of business with you, that he will, as a particular favour, lay you, 
mind, only you, fifty to one. It was only the other day I heard a 
gentleman ask a well-known layer of odds for the quoted price about 
a certain animal; the bookmaker offered about one-half. “ Well,” 
says the gentleman, “the papers give so and so.” “Ah,” returns the 
bookmaker, “but then, you see, sir, the papers don’t bet;” which 
argument being unanswerable, my friend put up with what he could 
get. Well, this is a digression—far away from “the good thing” I 
was about to write about—I mean “the greatest certainty out” of 
the prophets, tipsters, et hoc genus omne, in whose breasts the milk 
of human kindness is so overflowing, that, forswearing filthy lucre 
for themselves, they magnanimously offer their patrons a fortune— 
ay, and such an one, too, as even Croesus himself might envy, and 
not all the golden sands of far-famed Pactolus of old could produce— 
and all this, géntle reader—hold your breath, I pray !—for the modest 
sum of thirteen postage stamps. Was ever such single-minded gene- 
rosity heard of in-days of yore ? Surely all those who deny the 
noble nature of the British “tout,” must be scurvy-pated knaves 
indeed! The “auri sacra fames,” that consumes the very vitals of 
the less virtuous portion of creation, is spurned with scorn by 
“Vates” of the English turf. Will he not forego a princely income 
for himself, his luxurious town-house, and cozy suburban villa, with 
its consequent “ entourage” of subservient and flattering friends, all 
for your benefit, my friend? Of course he will. Talk of the Gracchi, 
of Quintus Curtius, of that long line of heroes, whose deeds are 
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chronicled in history's pages, who thought it “dulce et decorum pro 
patria mori”—why, it is folly, downright sheer nonsense. What did 
they do? give their lives for their country’s weal? Surely that is 
nothing, and sinks into insignificance, when compared with the 
philanthropy of our modern prophets, who spurn the long odds, and 
wealth untold for themselves, in order that they may stuff the pockets 
of the dear confiding British public; and then, too, how modestly 
they do it—actually for thirteen postage stamps! Who shall say 
that virtue has left this vile earth? “Ultima post omnes terras 
astre reliquit,’ but surely virtue still remains amongst these hard- 
working, self-denying “touts” of the nineteenth century—“ Fiat 
justitia, ruat coclum’—Well, how about the good thing? Did I 
not in an evil moment take up a newspaper, and read, “ Mr. Plan- 
tagenet Jones, being intimately connected with the largest racing 
establishments in England, is in a position to forward to gentlemen 
the certain winner of the Derby, now at good odds, for the sum of 
thirteen postage stamps—Mr. P. J., being satisfied that he can have 
made no mistake, asks only a nominal sum for his advice, and relies 
on the honour of his patrons for a liberal percentage on winnings.” 
Surely nothing could be more plain, straightforward, and honourable 
than this. So thought I, unhappy I—so thought many another, no 
doubt, and so rouleaux of stamps flowed into Mr. P. J’s net. I 
sent—must I own the soft impeachment ?—to that model of virtue and 
self-abnegation thirteen postage stamps, and a stamped directed en- 
velope—and, in due course of post, received the following: ‘Sir, 
get on Fleetwing at once ; he can give anything in the race a stone, 
and walk inn—P.J. P.S.—Back him for a raker, it is coining money.” 
Of course I was charmed ; here was the golden opportunity I had been 
looking for all my life. At last I might say “Eureka.” “ Back him 
for a raker;” of course I would, and then after the eventful day—a 
moor in Scotland and a salmon river loomed in the distance—how 
charming were those “chateaux en Espagne!” What a lucky fellow 
I was! How I looked up the horse’s two-year-old performances in 
Ruff! How I magnified his victories, and what plausible excuses I 
made for his defeats! How I learnt off by heart his pedigree, and 
was never tired of showing that it was a moral impossibility that any- 
thing could have the ghost of a chance with my favourite! Fleet- 
wing’s career, as a two-year-old, had been more than average—and at 
the time I received the disinterested advice alluded to above, he was 
installed third favourite at the respectable price of fifteen to one. 
That is a good price for any man to get on the certain winner of 
the Derby at—it was worth a plunge, and I plunged accordingly, 
taking those odds to five hundred pounds, or, as it is beautifully and 
euphoniously termed in turf parlance, to “a monkey.” 

Well, time passed on, the winter fled, and in due course Fleetwing 
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was pulled out to meet his spring engagements at the metropolis of 
the turf in the Craven Meeting. He ran for and won the Biennial— 
to be sure there was nothing in the field he met better than “ platers,” 
but still the voice of the prophet P. J. sang his praises—the perform- 
ance was called splendid, and one which raised him to the highest 
pinnacle of equine excellence. I confess I could not see it; but then 
I was verdant—very. I could not make out how it came about that, 
if the performance were so good, there should be so many kind 
accommodating individuals always ready to put money into my 
pockets, and those of the other disciples of the prophet, by laying 
against him; but so it was. I really eventually became overpowered 
and overwhelmed by the deep sense of the obligation’I was under to 
those kind people for the free-and-easy way in which they were appa- 
rently thrusting fortune and greatness on me—robbing themselves, in 
fact, to make me. Fancy such luck for thirteen postage stamps, and 
an indefinite promise! 

Time still passed and fled, and the Two Thousand Guineas were 
lost and won—but not by Fleetwing! he did not put in an appear- 
ance. Why did he not? or, rather, why should he? Was he not 
backed by his noble owner, by his straightforward and upright 
trainer, and by that confiding lamb, the British public, to win as 
much money as would sink the Great Eastern ?—why then should he 
run a risk on Newmarket Heath when so much was at stake on 
Kpsom Downs? Nothing of course could be more satisfactory than 


. such an argument; it was as clear as the sun at noon. Somehow or 


other, though, I was not quite convinced, though of course I had no 
right to be sceptical ; and I did pluck up courage to indite a letter to 
my prophetical adviser, and tell him that it seemed to me if he were 
such “a real good thing” for the Derby, he could not possibly have 
lost “'The Guineas ;” in which case he would have come to a short 
price for his grand engagement at Epsom, and his spirited owner, 
honest trainer, Vates, myself, and the British public in general, might 
have stood a good stake to nothing, in consequence of the reduction of 
the odds that would necessarily have followed his Newmarket victory. 
J mildly added, that it was impossible to make a certainty of winning 
a race; in fact, that the horse might die; for I remembered in my 
school-days having read in Horace, that death knocks at the doors of 
rich and poor alike—and if so, why not at the stable door? I received, 
of course, a haughty reply, such as befitted one who had donned the 
prophetic mantle: “It was one of those moral certainties that could 
not be upset.” I read, and believed. 

Time still sped—the struggle that was to make my fortune was 
rapidly drawing .near—and with feverish anxiety I searched the papers 
each day for the latest betting, and the reports from training quarters. 
Ah! what snares and delusions are these reports! The writers of 
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them, as a rule, could scarce distinguish a horse from a cow. A 
bulletin was issued day by day by these worthies, giving the latest 
particulars of the health and doings of the “cracks,” and of Fleet- 
wing's amongst the number. Amongst numerous other reports, 
I read the following: “Fleetwing took a three miles gallop this 
morning, led by York Minster and Eclipse. The pace was a cracker 
all through, Fleetwing was pulling over his two schoolmasters 
throughout, and on his finishing his gallop did not blow enough 
to put out a farthing rushlight.”. What could a poor devil do 
on the strength of such an announcement but put more money 
on? Really I almost blushed to ask those good-natured bookmakers 
to lay me more money about the horse; but there was no limit to 
their kindness, they rather pressed the odds on me than otherwise, 
I suppose to put me quite at my ease. Alas! I fear that the viva- 
cious individual who wrote the above glowing account of Fleetwing’s 
gallop dreamt it, and that he was comfortably ensconced between the 
sheets at the time his too fertile imagination pictured to him Fleetwing 
and Co. dashing through the keen morning air that sweeps across 
those Yorkshire wolds. However, what did it matter? It brought 
grist to the mill of the conscientious editor of the paper in whose 
columns the statement appeared, and it charmed me and all Fleet- 
wing’s supporters. And, on the strength of the “good thing” so 
industriously put about, the horse was backed for probably more than 
anything else in the race. At length the Derby day arrived, big with 
the fate of thousands of individuals, from peer to peasant. What a 
glorious morning it was! and how eager every one seemed to be to get 
off! At an early hour I sauntered into a well-known club in St. 
James's Square to meet the party with which I was going to the 
downs, and to fortify with a good breakfast the inner man against the 
toil and excitement of the day. I found a goodly number already 
assembled, discussing breakfast, and washing it down with “Veuve 
Clicquot” and “Badminton.” Of course the great race was the all- 
engrossing topic, and each one was loud in the praises of his particular 
fancy. Presently a drag with four splendid bays drove up, and then 
there was a move as it rolled away from the door; another took its 
place, till in due course of time it came to the turn of myself and 
party; and, after satisfying ourselves that Fortnum and Mason had 
not neglected their part in the day’s performance, we too followed in 
the human stream. It boots not to dwell on the oft-told tale of the 
road, and the facetious witticisms that fell on the ear in every direc- 
tion. Suffice it to say, that, after the customary chaff and fun, we 
reached our destination in safety, and deposited ourselves, drag and all, 
in a good situation for seeing the race. Of course the first thing to 
be done was to go into the ring, to learn the latest state of the odds, 
and find out if any of the “cracks” had passed a bad night. We 
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found, however, that no material change had taken place. Oh! what 
a sight that ring is! There was the Leviathan shouting out in his 
stentorian voice, and offering to lay the odds against anything and 
everything in hundreds or in thousands, as best suited the fancy of his 
audience. “I'll lay five hundred to a hundred against Diomed.” 
“Twelve hundred to one hundred against Fleetwing.” He had 
scarcely got the latter words out of his mouth, when a fair-haired 
dragoon, one of my party, said quietly, “Put it down.” He was but 
a boy, that dragoon, but he had ridden with the “immortal” six 
hundred in the charge at Balaclava. At length a bell rang, and the 
horses were brought out for the first race of the day. For a space, a 
very brief space, attention was diverted from the big race, and the 
more inveterate gamblers transacted a little business on the event 
about to be immediately decided. This was hardly run off, when all 
interest again centred in the Derby. At length, after the usual 
number of preliminary races, the bell rang to clear the course for the 
“piéce de résistance”—the race of the day. What a Babel is that 
ring now! Nothing but one continued roar. “I'll lay against 
Hercules.” “Five to one bar one.” “I'll lay a level thousand Fleet- 
wing ain’t in the first eight.” We had at length, by dint of a great 
deal of patience and perseverance, edged our way into the saddling 
paddock. I and all my party were anxious to Icok at Fleetwing. 
What did we care for the other horses? Was it not a moral certainty 
for our horse ? Of course it was. At length a buzz was heard, and 
Hercules came along, a fine bright chestnut, with a coat like satin— 
long and low, his forelegs were like pillars of steel, and his condition 
was perfect, the muscles standing out in great knots, like coils of iron. 
Next followed Diomed, a grand horse to look at, but rather light and 
corky—one that seemed as if speed rather than staying was his 
“forte.” Then others of lesser pretensions, and then Fleetwing 
came on the scene, his owner by his side, and led by his trainer. He 
certainly was a picture, as far as symmetry went, with a white 
blaze on his forehead, and legs that no amount of work could 
injure. But verdant though I was, thanks to my bringing-up, I 
was not verdant enough to be blind to the fact that he was not 
half prepared, and that the Derby was not his journey, in spite of 
all the fuss and ostentatious parade of which he was the centre. 
What was to be done? Time was nearly up. Oh, Vates! had I 
met you then, I fear your prophetic career would have come to an 
untimely end. Would the correspondent from training quarters 
have fared better? I think not. I remembered every line of his 
bulletin—how the horse galloped, how on pulling up he did not blow 
enough to put out arushlight. Standing still was useless, something 
must be done. I turned my head, and saw the horses sweeping past 
in their preliminary canters. I heard a sudden shout of admiration— 
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a bright chestnut was skimming along over the ground, with a long, 
low, raking stride—it was Hercules. I waited for nothing more. I 
was satisfied, and forthwith I dashed back into the ring. “ Nothing 
risk, nothing have,” I mentally ejaculated. I could not stand to lose 
a clear six hundred pounds quietly. Scarcely had I entered the magic 
circle, when I heard a well-known bookmaker offer three hundred 
pounds to one hundred pounds against Hercules. “Put it down,” I 
said. “ Again, sir?” was the only reply; “ Yes,” I nodded. Five times 
over the bet was offered, and five times over it was accepted by me. 
And I really think, if it had been offered fifteen times, I should have 
accepted it, so favourable an impression had Hercules made on me, and 
so irate did I feel at having allowed myself to be led by the great prophet. 
And now the horses were at the starting post; there was the usual 
number of false starts, and there was that “ inevitable” dog, without 
which no Derby could be a Derby. With a great deal of struggling I 
managed to get out of the ring, and dashed frantically across the course. 
I don’t know whether I or “‘ the dog” came in for the greater amount 
of execrations and hooting ; it was about even betting between us. A 
friendly drag, however, was close at hand, and I just managed to reach 
the top of it, when a deafening roar rent the air, “ They’re off—they’re 
off!” and sure enough they were. Now they are out of sight, and how 
anxiously is their reappearance watched for! The seconds seem hours ; 
at length, on they come, streaming through the “furzes.” “ Hurrah !” 
shouted my pale-faced friend, the dragoon, “Fleetwing wins!” He 
looked well enough at the time, but he was a long way from home, and 
that dreaded corner had to be passed. On they fly amid a cloud of dust ; 
they sweep round Tattenham Corner into the straight run in. And 
now where is Fleetwing, the pet of the prophets, “the real good 
thing ?” He seems distressed, and is compounding rapidly. On they 
come, fast as the lightning-flash, with, to the unpractised eye, but little 
to choose between them. At last the cords are reached, and, as if by 
magic, two shoot out from the ruck. One is a bright chestnut— 
Hercules, as I live! and the other a despised outsider—Flatcatcher. 
On they come amid a roar of voices from throats in tens of thousands : 
“Flateatcher wins,” “The favourite wins!” and so locked together, 
stride by stride, the chair is neared. Whichever wins, this will be no 
bloodless victory. At last one seems to forge slightly, very slightly, 
ahead of the other, and the fatal chair is passed. No man knows which 
has won. Some say it isa dead-heat; others offer to back one horse 
against the other. At length suspense is at an end. Up go the numbers 
—No. 19 first, No. 8 second. The Derby is lost and won, and Hercules 
has gained the blue riband of the turf, while Flatcatcher obtains 
second honours. But where is the “real good thing,” the moral 
certainty? “Poor Fleetwing! how has thy glory departed; can that 
be thou that I see trotting in, far in the rear, leg-weary, and with 
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drooping head?” And now that the riddle is solved, the dragoon is 
bemoaning his lost “century,” and telling me, by way of consoling 
himself, how sorry he is I have been “hit” so hard. People, when 
they lose themselves, take a savage delight in pitying their fellows in 
misfortune. Now, I don’t like pity; I never did, so I say nothing, 
but pull out my book and hand it to my pale-faced friend. He reads, 
and bursts out in language most profane—‘ Why, you have won !” 
“ Of course I have,” I say. “How much?” is the rejoinder. “Add it 
up,’ Ireply. So he did, and in spite of the great prophet, and “the 
real good thing,” he found I had cleared a cool nine hundred pounds 
on the race. Well, that was more by good luck than anything else ; 
it rarely happens one can slip out of a “moral certainty ” as successfully 
as I did, and, after all, it was a narrow squeak—“ Won by a short 
head,” was the verdict of the judge, which means, by about the length 
of one’s hand. Need I say that that was my first as well as my last 
“real good thing,” and that ever since I have turned a deaf ear to 
the charmer (vulgo, tipster), charm he never so wisely! And now 
nothing remained but for the winners to drink the health of the 
recipient of the blue riband, and the losers to drown their cares in 
champagne. Don’t fall into the error, dear reader, of supposing that 
because Fleetwing lost the Derby he was a bad horse; far from it, he 
simply was not meant. Neither his noble owner nor his upright and 
straightforward trainer, had a shilling on him for the race—they found 
he was hardly good enough, and so they ran him with an ulterior object 
in view. The whole army of touts, prophets, and special corre- 
spondents had been bamboozled! Did I dream it? or had I drank 
too much champagne? I don’t know, but I have a dim and hazy 
idea of some little bird whispering in my ear that I must not desert 
Fleetwing, for that he would yet win a great race, although he would 
have to perform again and again for the amusement and benefit (?) 
of the public. And then, at last, when his former admirers had voted 
him a three-cornered brute, and one not worth training, he would 
come out in his true colours. Some time afterwards, I left England, 
and one fine morning, whilst sitting at breakfast in Naples, an English 
newspaper was brought in. I took it up, and almost the first thing 
that caught my eye was the announcement that Fleetwing had won 
one of the most important handicaps of the year, and that his owner 
and friends had netted an enormous stake. Did the public back him 
when he won? No; if they had done so, he would have run nowhere. 
So much for the moral certainties of the touts and prophets. Be 
wise, and put not your trust in them. 
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Leminiscences of Dush Life in Oucensland. 


Dip you ever camp out in the rain? did you ever roll yourself up in 
your blankets, to sleep on the soaking wet ground, in a pelting storm? 
if so, you will agree with me, that though the situation is novel, the 
enisyment is decidedly questionable. In England, before I went to 
Australia, we often used to talk of the glorious freedom of Australian 
lle; the excitement and fun connected in our minds with the occu- 
pation of “squatting ;” the slight tinge of danger from the spear, or 
boomerang, of a black fellow, giving a zeal to one’s longings to go 
out. But when youare camping out for the first time, and the rain is 
descending in torrents, when the fire burns dully, and you feel un- 
questionably moist ; when there is no possible chance of procuring 
anything to keep out the cold; you soon begin to entertain different 
views, and the excitement ceases to exist. Iknow nothing which cools 
one’s ardour for the life so soon; or makes one so fully alive to all its 
hardships and trials. 

In 1863 I was travelling up the country, in Queensland, having 
started with about five hundred rams and their shepherd on the 
Christmas-day preceding. A truly nice way of spending Christmas 
in the bush! and how enjoyable! It was to me then—a “new 
chum,” as new arrivals are called, for I had only been out four or 
tive months—rather a change. I had but just taken my degree 
at Oxford the summer before, yet somehow or other I found my- 
self taking very kindly to the work, and buckling-to very fairly ; 
at the same time, I was greatly amused at what I saw and heard. 
We left the station, on which I was (to use another colonial expression) 
“a Jackaroo” in colonial experience, in heavy rain, which gave us a 
sort of foretaste of what was to come; and. more than once before we 
reached the Maranoa at Mitchell Downs, we had been obliged to stop 
on our journey, from the ereeks being flooded, and impassable for 
sheep. My shepherd was a capital fellow, a man who had travelled 
and read a great deal; and as he had visited nearly every goldfield 
which had been discovered, he used to spin me many a long yarn, full 
of adventure, and, like every one else who has ever been to the diggings, 
he was always praising and yearning after his old life. One day was 
very like another to us: we used to breakfast at break of day, and, as 
we were travelling from December to June, the sun rose very early, 
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it being the Australian summer. M then took on the rams, and 
I, after “ washing up,the breakfast things,” and packing everything 
ready, took a plunge and short swim in the creek; and followed with 
the two horses, one of which I rode, while the other was packed with 
a miscellaneous camp outfit, consisting of a billy (a tin vessel for 
boiling beef, &c.), quart and pint pannikins, flour, tea, sugar, and 
meat ; axe, blankets, and our clothes, all strapped on our pack-horse, 
“Carew.” I generally overtook the sheep about ten or eleven A.m., 
when we made a halt for dinner, and turned out the horses for a drink 
and feed, while the sheep camped, the heat being in the middle of the 
day too great for them to travel: I have frequently registered the 
thermometer in the middle of the day from one hundred to one 
hundred and fourteen degrees in the shade. After lunch we used to 
have a game of cribbage, and a pipe, till about four p.m., when I rode 
on with the horses, and selected a camp for the night; the chief 
requisites being plenty of wood for fires, water, and if to be had a dry 
spot. If one could find all these necessaries in an angle of the river, 
all the better, as the river then formed two sides of a yard, as it were, 
for the sheep, and was a defence from dingoes. If any head station 
happened to be near, 1 rode up and tried to effect a sale. 

As we usually only travelled five miles a day—and stations are 
often from twenty to forty or fifty miles apart—it was only once or so 
a week we passed one; but I often diverged right or left, and struck 
across the bush for any which were near, frequently riding twenty or 
thirty miles a day. About sunset the shepherd appeared, with the 
sheep feeding leisurely before him; the tent is already pitched, and 
they know as well as we do that their journey for the day is over, 
as may be seen from the quiet way they feed and pick the grass round 
the tent and fire. I and my “mate” then have supper, consisting of 
the usual bush fare, the far-famed damper, and boiled salt beet or 
mutton, with a quart of strong tea. Pipes are again lit, and indeed 
they are not often out, and, it being now past sunset, the sheep are 
gathered together in the angle of the river, between it and the tents, 
fires are lit in three or four places round to keep off the native docs ; 
the hungry “ dingoes ;” our own dogs (of which we had two, Bob and 
Fan), after having their supper, are tied up, one on either side, and 
we make down our beds for the night. Sheep generally require 
watching all night, and the watch is divided —from supper to twelve p.m. 
and from twelve till sunrise—as they will ramble and draw out of 
camp, especially if hungry. But I had such an excellent drover, who 
always gave them plenty of time to feed in the day, that they were 
satisfied, and lay down without any trouble all night, without moving 
until daybreak, when they were ready to be off as soon as we had 
breakfasted. We had a good blazing fire at the entrance of the tent, 
which, by the way, was only a large sheet of calico strung up between 
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two trees, and plenty of wood at hand for every fire: whoever awoke 
in the night made a point of making them all up, and seeing that the 
sheep were all right. A fresh damper was mixed, if wanted, ready 
for me to put on the ashes in the morning, and if we were short of 
meat, a wether was killed, and hung up, to be cut up and salted 
before we moved on.. Damper, by the way, is a cake, made of flour 
and water, with a little salt and soda, and without yeast; it is 
exceedingly good, and as one’s appetite in the bush, with living 


‘entirely in the open air, is very keen, you can always enjoy it tho- 


roughly. 

We had travelled about three hundred miles, and had fortunately just 
laid in three weeks’ rations at the last station we passed, Forest Vale ; the 
next station was only twelve miles. On the second night we camped 
on the Appletree Creek, about two miles from it, on what seemed to 
us a good spot, high and dry; the creek was running fast, and we 
turned in about nine, perfectly unconscious of impending danger. 
On the following morning, about five o'clock, I awoke and heard a 
fearful noise of rushing water, and immediately jumped up and ran to 
the edge of the creek. It was very high, and within a couple of feet 
of the top of the bank. I saw no time was to be lost, for day was 
breaking ; so I at once woke M——, and started him off with the 
rams toa high sand ridge, about a mile from where we were, and 
which we had both remarked and tried to reach the day before ; I was 
to follow with the horses and “swag” as soon as possible. After 
seeing him fairly under way, I started to look for the horses; but 
though I had heard their bells several times before we went to sleep, 
and in the night, I could not find them anywhere. I tracked them to 
a gully down. which the water was rushing madly to the creek, and 
saw they had crossed it ! 

There had evidently been a heavy storm at its head, under the 
Denham Range, and I fancied the river would soon be over the bank. 
There was no help for it, so I made up my mind to “hump my 
blankets and swag,” to use another colonial phrase,on my back. My 
first load consisted of the flour, fifty pounds, tea, and sugar, the 
billy and quart-pannikins, which I duly deposited on the ridge 
where it came down to the creek, raging against the horses, and not 
envying them their daily task with such a load. I saw M was 
getting on with the sheep, and now felt more at ease as far as they 
were concerned. I then hurried back for the blankets; they and the 
clothes rolled up in them formed another load. It now began to rain 
in torrents, and I was drenched through and through. I threw the 
blankets over the flour, tea, and sugar, which I had placed ona,sheet 





of bark I found, a remnant of an old black’s camp. My way babk was" 


now more tiring as the water already covered the road, and the sheep 
were splashing through it, and could hardly be induced move, 
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although M—— and the dogs were working hard. The third trip I 
brought the tent and the beef. We had plenty of wethers with the 
rams for eating, so now I knew we were all right for food, no trifling 
consideration, and this again raised my spirits. Tobacco, the bushman’s 
greatest luxury, and matches we each of course carried—no true bush- 
man ever travels without matches at any time, whether he be a 
smoker or no; and Letchford’s Patent Wax Vestas (this is not an 
advertisement) have saved many a man’s life. I was pretty tired 
now, so M—— went back for:the saddle and revolver, and one or two. 
other things, while I brought the sheep up the ridge and let them feed 
about. The rain, however, continued to fall so heavily they did 
not seem to care for grass, but stood with their backs humped up, 
evidently disgusted with the cold rain. On M——’s return, there 
was still the heavy pack-saddle, a most cumbersome thing, and made 
for an old squatter when he started on an exploring expedition a 
few years before; it had been over the same ground, and had gone 
through numerous adventures. I being the stronger went forit. Our 
next care was to put up the tent ; that done, we laid on the wet grass 
and sand a few pieces of bark from the encampment, dug a trench all 
round to drain off the water, and put everything inside. Our greatest 
difficulty we foresaw would be, not to make, but to keep in the fire ; 
but that we managed by opening a tree, and getting some dry chips, 
and, rolling a few large logs together, we soon kindled a good blaze ; at 
the same time we fired two or three trees round, in case our fire 
should be put out by the rain: fortunately again there was plenty 
of wood lying all round. 

I thought it was now time to have another look for my horses, 
so I walked along the ridge towards our previous night’s camp, but 
I could neither see nor hear anything of them, nor did I find 
them till after the flood subsided, when they curiously enough re- 
turned to the old camp, and were found feeding up and down 
the road close to it; being evidently afraid of trusting themselves 
on the grass, where the soil was rotten and boggy from the wet. 
They had never wandered before, but always kept near the camp, 
often standing in the smoke of the fire to drive away the sand-flies 
and mosquitoes, which tormented them dreadfully. When they 
were found their hobbles were still on, unbroken, and the bells hung 
from their necks, though this was fourteen or fifteen days after I lost 
them. I returned to camp after my fruitless search, somewhat 
alarmed at their disappearance, as I suspected they had been stolen ; 
but I found it impossible almost to cross the gully, where I had seen 
their last tracks. The rain still poured down ; our old camp, which we 


«, had so hurriedly left about eight hours before, was covered with water 


to the depth of three or four feet; the water was rising fast, our road 
furward was blocked up against our advance by a gully between us 
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and the head station, Tooloomvilla, and the road behind us by another 
gully cutting us off from Forest Vale. We comforted ourselves with 
the reflection that matters might have been worse; our sheep and 
ourselves were safe. We had plenty of mutton," flour, &c., for three 
weeks, and were far better off, as we afterwards learnt, than a good 
many others, who were overtaken by the flood. Next day we were 
surrounded by water on the other side of the ridge; away from the 
creek was a swamp, now full, so we had to make the best of our 
position. The sheep required no shepherding, as they could not get 
away, and we employed our time collecting wood, and cutting down 
trees, for the fire. We were of course both wet through, our blankets 
and other clothes were the same, the rain beat through and into the 
tent, which had neither. back nor front, but was, as I have said, merely 
a “fly,” and it still kept pouring down, as it only does pour down in 
Australia. 

Day after day passed by, and still it rained without intermission for 
eight or nine days. The creek before us wasa mile or more in width, 
and logs and hurdles were rushing past with an occasional sheep or 
bullock in utter confusion; the gullies ran like mountain torrents 
with an awful roar. ‘To bake in such weather was out of the question ; . 
it was all we could do to keep the fire burning ; so we mixed flour and 
water and soda into a paste, made it up into balls about the size of a 
cricket-ball, and boiled them in the billy with the mutton. The rams 
luckily took no harm; they had their own way, ate when they liked, as 
there was plenty of grass on the ridge, which was a mile long, and 
about half a mile broad, and camped where they liked. ‘T'o add to our 
cares, our island family was increased by my little “Fan” having a 
litter of puppies. Poor little thing! she had scraped a hole in the 
sand under the lee of a salt-bush, and had sheltered them as well as 
she could; and we sheltered them more from the rain by a few bits of 
bark, building a small kennel for her. Unfortunately, there were 
neither box nor gum-trees at hand, otherwise we could soon have 
made ourselves snug quarters by stripping a few large sheets of bark— 
as you may often get a sheet nine feet by six, impervious to the rain— 
and make a “ hut,” and half a dozen sheets would have roofed us over 
comfortably. On the ninth day the rain ceased, and I can safely 
say that during the whole of this time we had neither of us ever had 
on dry clothes or slept between dry blankets; yet we felt none the 
worse for it. The waters now began to subside rapidly, and in three 
or four days more we were able to get up to the s‘ation. Poor 
M——, now the excitement was over, was knocked out of time, 
and had to lie up in the ‘ent, being footsore and worn out; and the 
owners of the station kindly lent me a man to take his place, and I 
moved my quarters with my dog and pups to the head station. 

We had not had a single death among the sheep, and what at one 
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time threatened to be a serious loss, eventually turned out a fortunate 
thing for us. “Tis an ill wind that blows nobody any good!” ‘The 
flood had carried away one hundred and forty rams from a neighbour- 
ing station! the manager was obliged to procure more, and it was 
impossible to get any nearer than mine; in fact, it was impossible to 
get any others. He sent after me and bought eighty at my own price, 
and I got a cheque for two hundred and fifty pounds. In a few days 
I sold one hundred and eighty more, and I took care to be amply repaid 
for all we had undergone. Three weeks after it first began to rain, I 
and one or two others rode down to Forest Vale, hearing reports that 
they had been flooded out, and had suffered severe losses in sheep ; and. 
I shall never forget the sight which met our eyes when we reached the 
station. The house and store and other buildings were on the bank of 
the river, the Maranoa, seventy feet above the level of the river in 
ordinary seasons. The river had, however, risen over the top of the 
bank—there had been four feet of water in the house; the store was 
carried bodily away; four tons of flour in bags was whirled down the 
stream and deposited, some in a gully below, some scattered about all 
over the country. Chests of tea, saddles, harness, Crimean shirts, 
boots, billies, tools, and all were washed away! The garden was 
covered with sand, the fence gone; men were at work in it, digging 
with spades, and now turning up a bottle of pickles, now a tin of 
sardines, now a case of jams. Boxes of gun-caps, flasks of powder, and 
a miscellaneous collection of things you meet with in a store, were 
scattered about all over the place; the kitchen and the men’s hut had 
likewise disappeared. A letter containing a cheque for four hundred 
pounds was picked up in a teapot in which it had been put for safety 
half a mile from the station. My letters were found in some man’s 
coat hanging in the branch of a tree: they had been entrusted to him 
to bring on for me, and had disappeared with the men’s hut. Rams 
hung by the horns in the top of the trees on the river bank, and sheep 
and even cattle were caught by the branches and in the forks as they 
were whirled along by the torrent of water. The people at the head 
station had to leave the house of course, and like myself had been 
encamped on a friendly ridge, and sheltered by tarpaulins and tents: 

the paddock fence where the water had been was covered with the 
débris brought down by the river, grass and reeds. The public-house 
on the opposite side of the river "had dis ippeared, and some of the 
wooden slabs of which it was built were picked up at the police 
barracks six miles lower down. One man had been seen to enter the 
river and try to cross; but the current was too strong for him, and he 
was swept down and never seen again. Between two and three 
thousand sheep on the station were drowned, and hundreds more were 
so weakened by the rain that they were counted among the dead. 
Lower down the river on one station eight thousand sheep were lost. 
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A more disastrous flood never was known. I felt none the worse for 
the share I had taken in it for the time ; but three or four weeks after- 
wards I was down with a violent attack of fever and ague. Thanks to 
quinine I was soon all right again; but even now I feel it occasion- 
ally. I got rid of all my rams, effecting good sales, after a journey of 
five hundred miles west, and then started back with my companion 
and fellow-sufferer. After three weeks’ steady riding of twenty-five 
to thirty miles a day we arrived at our own station, where we found 
they had lost about twelve hundred ewes and lambs. Thus ended my 
first trip with sheep. I then went down to Brisbane for a spell to 
recruit, and no one who has not lived in the bush for ten months can 
tell how I enjoyed my first glass of beer, and the comforts of an hotel, "HS 
after roughing it so long in the wilds of Australia. 





HJ. ; 
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Che Ditterness of Soy. 


“QO, rHat this fervid flame of love, 
That burns so vehemently now, 
Would break upon the rock of some cold passion, 
And ‘neath its influence bow. 


“QO, that the folded skirts of time 
Would shed on memory’s swift eye 
A starless night, and, in some mystic fashion, 
Dim it perpetually! 


“O vision of the past, why rise 
To fret me in the day and night? 
Why rise to make me sad with joyless pleasure,— 
Why rise with false delight ?” 


Thus spoke I, resting in the place, 
Where resting long, ah! long ago, 

A cup of bliss was given in full, full measure, 
"Twas like to overflow. 


For there, what time the honied winds 
Crept from the South with silent feet, 

And laid on meads, already perfume-laden, 
A rare, unwonted sweet, 


Sat we, and whispered low sweet words ; 
The while uprose, bright as the noon, 
From out the East, as from her bath, a maiden, 

The splendour of the moon. 
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And now in sadness do I hear, 
As music heard with bated breath, 

The glad, sweet accents of a voice that later 
Sank low in silent death. 


There may be higher joys in heav’n, 
But not, O! not on earth again 
Will joy come, but the memory of greater 

Will ever give me pain. 


J. M. 
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Tews about Comets. 


By RICHARD A. PROCTOR, BA. F.RAS., 
AUTHOR OF “SATURN AND ITs SysTEmM,” &c. 





Couets, if not the most interesting, are certainly the most mysterious 
members of the solar system. Regarded in old times with a feeling 
of superstitious dread by the ignorant, they have now become a subject 
of ever-increasing wonder to the most able scientific men. The whole 
history of comets presents a series of marvels—not marvels in that 
sense merely in which all creation is marvellous—but marvels by 
comparison with all other objects presented to our contemplation. 

Elsewhere in the solar system we meet with relations not differing 
greatly in kind from those presented by our own earth. We see a 
set of globular bodies revolving around the sun in nearly circular 
orbits, nearly in one plane, and all in the same direction; we find 
that these globes rotate upon their axes—still in the same direction ; 
they have, apparently, atmospheres proportioned to their dimensions ; 
and many of them are attended upon by bodies resembling our own 
moon. And, therefore, without entering upon the vexed question of 
the plurality of worlds, we are able to pronounce that, 7f these globes 
are inhabited, dwellers upon them have, like us, their year, their day, 
their seasons; a sun—rising in the east and setting in the west; 
twilight and moonlight; air and vapour; winds and rain; all things, 
in fact, as it would seem, necessary to their comfort and convenience. 
Here and there—as in the zone of asteroids and the rings of Saturn— 
we meet with novelty of arrangement or configuration; but even then 
we find a stability, either of figure or motion, which renders the 
object comparable, so to speak, with those we are accustomed to. 

But with comets the case is wholly different. When we have said 
that these objects obey the law of gravity, we have mentioned the 
only respect—as it would appear—in which they conform to the 
relations observed in terrestrial and planetary arrangements. And 
even this law—the widest yet revealed to man—they seem to obey 
half unwillingly. We see the head of a comet tracing out systemati- 
cally enough its proper orbit, while the comet’s tail is all unruly and 
disobedient. 

The paths followed by comets show no resemblance either to the 
planetary orbits or to each other. Here we see a comet travelling in 
a path of moderate extent and not very eccentric; there another 
which rushes from a distance of two or three thousand millions of 
miles, approaches the sun with ever-increasing velocity until nearer 
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to him than parts of his own corona (as seen in eclipses), sweeps 
around him with inconceivable rapidity, and makes off again to where 
the aphelion of its orbit lies far out in space beyond the most distant 
known planet, Neptune. Some comets travel in a direct, others in a 
retrograde path; a few near the plane of the earth’s orbit, many in 
planes showing every variety of inclination. Some comets regularly 
return after intervals of a few years; some after hundreds of years ; 
others are only seen once or twice, and then unaccountably vanish ; 
and not a few show by the paths they follow that they have come 
from interstellar space to pay our system but a single visit, passing 
out again to traverse we know not what other systems or regions. 
Two discoveries have lately been made respecting comets, which, 
while fully as marvellous as anything that had before been revealed, 
yet serve to give, what had before been wanting, a. certain amount of 
positive information respecting the physical constitution of these . 
objects. We seem to begin to have a promise of learning something 
as to their real nature. Before presenting these discoveries, we 
propose—that their full significance may be appreciated—to describe, 
briefly, a few of the more remarkable phenomena presented by comets. 
It is stated by Sir John Herschel that the ancients believed comets 
to be of the same nature as meteors, or shooting-stars—either in the 
earth's atmosphere, not far above the clouds, or at all events, much 
lower than the moon. But, in point of fact, these views are much less 
ancient than the more correct views maintained by the Pythagoreans. 
Their doctrine was that comets are planetary objects, having long 
periods of revolution. From whom this opinion was derived is uncer- 
tain. Like other opinions attributed to Pythagoras, it was doubtless 
obtained from eastern philosophers; but of what country—whether 
Kgyptian, Persian, Indian, or Chaldaeaan—we have no means of learn- 
ing. Apollonius the Myndian ascribes the opinion to the Chaldeans. 
He says they spoke of comets as of travellers penetrating far into the 
upper (or most distant) celestial spaces. Seneca and Pliny held 
similar views, exhibiting in this respect, says Humboldt, the imitative 
faculty of the Romans. But the Greek philosopher preferred to look 
for a theory of the universe in the conceptions of his own brilliant 
and imaginative mind. As if to show future ages how little was 
likely to be achieved by the highest mental powers without the habit 
of patient observation, he endeavoured to educe a system of philosophy 
from fancies, and to found it upon syllogisms. Aristotle—who may 
be considered the typical philosopher of the Greek school—included 
comets in the wide range of phenomena which he claimed the privilege 
of explaining. To him was due the opinion mentioned above—justly 
derided by Sir J. Herschel, but confidently maintained during the 
many centuries in which the philosophy of Aristotle held sway over 
men’s minds. To him, also, was due a yet more remarkable opinion, 
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not mentioned by Herschel—the view, namely, that the Milky Way is 
a vast comet which continually reproduces itself! Xenophanes and 
Theon, in the fifth century, adopted a rather singular view of the 
Aristotelian theory of comets, when they spoke of these objects as 
“ travelling light-clouds.” 

Tycho Brahe was the first to express doubts respecting the views of 
Aristotle. From a careful series of observations, he demonstrated that 
the orbits of comets are certainly situated beyond the moon’s orbit. 
He thought the orbits must be circular, for he lived at a time when 
none but circular orbits were conceded to the celestial bodies. Dérfel, 
a native of Upper Saxony, proved that the orbits of comets are either 
very elongated ovals, or parabolas, and that the sun occupies a focus 
of the curve. It happens, singularly enough, that this discovery was 
effected but a year. or two before Newton propounded the theory of 
gravitation. Newton himself examined the orbit of the great comet 
of 1680 (known as “ Newton’s comet”) and others; and he found that 
they all accord with the law of gravity. 

But before long, Newton’s friend and pupil, Halley, effected a yet 
more remarkable discovery. In hopes of confirming Newton’s views 
by results founded on actual observation, he collected all the records of 
comets which seemed entitled to confidence, and attempted—as well as 
his meagre materials would allow him—to calculate the elements of 
their orbits. In this way he computed the paths of no less than 
twenty-four. Among these, three presented a remarkable similarity. 
One appeared in 15351, and was described by Appian; another ap- 
peared in 1607, and was observed by Kepler; the third was traced by 
Halley himself in 1682. The equality of the intervals between these 
epochs led to the suspicion that the same comet had appeared three 
times. And Halley found, on searching historical records, that a 
comet appeared in 1305, another i in 1380, ‘and a third in 1456. Com- 
bining these appearances with those mentioned before, he thought he 
had satisfactory evidence of identity. or he was sufficiently familiar 
with the results which might be expected to flow from the law of 
gravity, to be aware that absolute regularity of motion was not to be 
expected in a body traversing the solar system in an eccentric orbit, 
and swayed from its proper path by the attraction of such giant 
planets as Jupiter and Saturn. Indeed it happens, singularly enough 
—one out of many remarkable coincidences in the history of comets— 
that the comet of 1380 was not Halley’s comet, which really appeared 
in 1378, a date bringing in a yet greater discordance in the intervals 
than Halley had suspected and accounted for. With remarkable 
acumen—since no means existed in his day for anything like accurate 
computation—he not only pointed out the possible influence of the 
great planets in disturbing the comet in past revolutions, but he made 
a rough approach to an estimate of the effect they would have on the 
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period of its next visit. “ Instead of appearing in August, 1757, as it 
would if its period remained unaltered, it will not appear,” he said, 
“until the end of 1758, or the beginning of 1759, for it will be 
retarded by the action of Jupiter. Wherefore,” he adds, with a par- 
donable anxiety to secure the credit of his ingenious investigations, 
“if it should return, according to our prediction, impartial posterity 
will not refuse to acknowledge that this was discovered by an Eng- 
lishman.” 

As the time for the fulfilment of the prediction approached, an 
intense interest was excited in the minds of astronomers. In 1757, 
Clairaut, Lalande, and Madame Lepaute, undertook the computation 
of the period at which the comet might be expected to appear. They 
applied methods of investigation invented by Clairaut himself. It 
resulted from their laborious computations that the 13th of April, 
1759, was fixed on for the epoch at which the comet should attain its 
closest approach to the sun. But Clairaut was careful to allow a 
month either way, on account of unavoidable omissions in the calcu- 
lation, and for the effects of unknown forces, “such as the action of 
some planet too far off to be seen” (a happy anticipation of modern 
discoveries). 

And now the heavens were swept diligently by all the telescopists 
of Europe, each eager to be the first to announce the discovery of an 
object whose appearance or non-appearance was to confirm or to dis- 
prove the Newtonian theory. It was actually discovered, however, 
without telescopic aid, by a Saxon farmer, George Palitsch, on Christ- 
mas-day, 1758. It reached its perihelion on March 13th, 1759, con- 
firming at once the accuracy of Clairaut’s computations, and the justice 
of his caution in assigning rather wide limits of error. 

lt was now evident that comets travel like the planets, in appointed 
paths; and also, that the investigation of their motions is a subject 
worthy the study of the ablest mathematicians, and sufficient to tax 
their highest powers. An account of their labours would be out of 
place in such a paper as the present ; but we recommend the subject 
to the notice of the astronomical student, as one of the most interesting 
chapters in the history of modern science. 

There is one comet, however, the investigation of whose motions 
presented such bizarre results, that we feel tempted to give a brief 
sketch of its history. In 1770, a comet appeared whose path turned 
out to be—not a long oval or parabola, as had been the case with all 
the orbits yet examined—but an ellipse of moderate extent, and not 
very eccentric. The orbit lay also much closer than usual to that 
thin slice of space (so to speak) within which the planets are observed 
to move. Lexell, who computed the path, found that the period of 
the comet was about five and a half years. Its return was carefully 


- watched for, but no one has ever seen the comet since. The cause of 
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its disappearance, and also of its sudden appearance—for this was 
equally remarkable, when we remember that so conspicuous a comet 
could not have been circulating long in its small orbit without disco- 
very—was carefully inquired into. The result was singular. On 
tracing back the path of the comet, it was found that it must have 
passed very near to the great planet Jupiter. “ It had intruded,” says 
Herschel, “an uninvited guest into his family circle—actually nearer 
to him than his fourth satellite.” Accordingly, the comet’s path, ori- 
ginally a long oval, had been bent into a curve of less extent. Having 
once entered on this new path, the comet was free to follow it—always 
returning, be it noticed, to the point at which it had started on it—so 
long as Jupiter was not interfered with. But it happened, unfortu- 
nately for the stability of the comet's motions, that, after going twice 
round the new path, it again presented itself near Jupiter's track, 
when the planet (which had meanwhile gone once round his orbit) 
was not very far from the scene of the former encounter. He ae- 
cordingly again exerts his influence upon the unfortunate comet, and 
this time dismisses it on a path which will not admit of its approaching 
the earth near enough to be seen.* 

Lest the catastrophe which befell Lexell’s comet should engender 
doubts respecting the accuracy with which mathematicians are able to 
identify and follow comets, it may be well to mention, that there are 
several recognised comets of short period which are looked for as 
regularly at each return as the planets themselves. ‘They appear duly 
at the expected time, and follow closely the path among the stars 
which has been already calculated for them by astronomers. But one 
noteworthy exception must be recorded : 

Among the periodic comets, there is one called Biela’s, from the name 
of its discoverer. It presents—or, we should rather say, presented, 
since it has vanished no one knows whither—several peculiarities. In 
the first place, its path actually intersected that of our own earth, so 
that it was not impossible that some day we should encounter this 
comct. Not only so, but its path intersected that of another comet, 
Encke’s—a noted short-period comet. So that it was not impossible, 
as Humboldt wrote, “that these two comets should encounter, and the 
inhabitants of the earth behold the extraordinary spectacle of a cosmical 
combat; in other words, of the mutual penetration .of two comets, of 
their agglutination” (we quote Sabine’s translation), “ or of their de- 
struction, in consequence of exhaustive emanations.” But even this is 
not all. Utterly improbable as it is, according to the doctrine of 

* It must be noticed, however, that Leverricr who has very carefully re-examined 
the question, doubts the accuracy of the results recorded above. Admitting that 
Jupiter has twice disturbed the comet, he thinks there is no certainty (for want of 


sutliciently accurate observations) respecting either the original path of the comet, or 


that in which it is at present circulating unobserved—if, indeed, ,it has not been 
absorbed by Jupiter. 
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chances, that two orbits (mere “ hooped lines” in space) should inter- 
sect, this comet’s orbit actually intersected three others—the two we 
have mentioned and a third, that of a comet known as Tempel’s, and 
only discovered in 1866. We shall presently have much to say about 
this last-named comet, which, although an apparently insignificant 
object, only seen in powerful telescopes, holds already a leading place 
in the history of comets. But for the present our business is with 
Biela’s. Now it happened that on or about the 14th of January, 1846, 
Biela’s comet was crossing the orbit of Tempel’s (not the comet itself, 
but the orbit, remember), when suddenly Biela’s split into two distinct 
comets! These were seen to travel side by side for awhile, distinctly 
separated, yet apparently not without some mysterious bond of associ- 
ation, since they alternately waxed and waned in the most singular 
manner—appearing, as it were, to interchange light. At last, as the 
pair were passing out of view, they seemed to be about to part company, 
their distance from each other growing visibly greater. But when— 
six and three quarter years later—they were again looked for, they 
were found still in company. It was, therefore, concluded that this 
singular twin system would long continue to be a telescopic treat, a 
seven-yearly bonne-bouche to astronomers. But it is well not to be 
sanguine when comets are in question. In the winter of 1865-66, 
when next the comet was due, many of our leading telescopists swept 
diligently with their “ comet-seekers,” and with more powerful tele- 
scopes, that part of the heavens along which the comet’s track should 
have lain. So closely was the search conducted by the Padre Secchi, 
with Merz’s great refractor at Rome, that several faint and minute 
nebulee were added to our lists. But the twin comets were not seen! 
“Can they have come into contact,” says Sir J. Herschel, “with some 
as yet undiscovered asteroid, or peradventure plunged into and got be- 
wildered among the ring of meteorolites?” We shall see presently 
that there is something more in this supposition than might, at first 
sight, be supposed. But we must hasten on to describe the physical 
aspect of comets. 

Most persons know that the name “comet” is derived from the word 
coma, or hair, and is applied to celestial objects, which appear to have 
a hairy appendage. Modern astronomers do not, indeed, use the word 
coi in this sense, but draw a distinction between the coma and the 
tail. There can be no doubt, however, that the part now called the 
comet’s tail, was that from which these objects derived their name. 
The word cometa, or cometes, is not a lately-formed one, but was used 
by Cicero, Tibullus, and other ancient writers, and it is worthy of notice 
that all the names applied to comets by the Romans had a reference to 
hairiness—stelle comantes, crinite, concinnatx, they are called by 
Ovid, Pliny,and Cicero. The last term—signifying stars which show 
a curled or crisped hairiness—would not be very applicable, by the 
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way, to any comets that have appeared in modern times. The Chinese 
applied to comets the name swz, or “ broom.” 

It might be supposed that ‘the hairy, broom-like, or “> like ap- 
pendage, so commonly seen in comets, is really a distinctive feature of 
these objects. This, however, is far from being the case. A very 
large number of comets have no visible tails. We refer, of course, 
principally to telescopic comets ; for very few comets which have been 
conspicuous to the naked eye have wanted this appendage. 

The coma—in the modern astronomical sense—is never wanting. 
This term is applied to a misty, hazy light, surrounding on every side 
a small bright spot which is termed the nucleus of the comet. 

When first seen in the telescope, a comet usually presents a small 
round disc of hazy light, somewhat brighter near the centre. As the 
comet approaches the sun the disc lengthens, and, if the comet is to be 
a tailed one, traces begin to be seen of a streakiness in the comet’s 
light. Gradually a tail is formed, turned always from the sun. The 
tail grows brighter and longer, and the head becomes developed into a 
coma surrounding a distinctly-marked nucleus. Presently the comet 
is lost to view through its near approach to the sun. But after awhile 
it is again seen, sometimes wonderfully changed in aspect through the 
efiects of solar heat. Some comets are brighter and more striking 
after passing their perihelion than before; others are quite shorn of 
their splendour when they reappear. The latter was the case with 
the comet of 1835-36, as we learn from Sir John Herschel, who 
watched it in the southern skies after it had become invisible to 
northern observers. On the other hand, the comet of 1861 burst upon 
us in its full splendour after perihelion-passage. 

Some comets have more than one tail. One appeared in 1744 
which had no less than six tails, symmetrically disposed (if one can 
trust the pictures handed down to us) in the figure of a half-opened 
fan. Others have presented a yet more peculiar appearance, having, 
besides a tail in the usual position, a second “ unconformable” tail, at 
right angles to the first, or inclined to it at some incongruous, out-of- 
the-way angle ; for instance, in one case, one hundred and sixty degrees. 
Sometimes the peculiarity is presented of a perfectly dark gap separating 
the tail from the head. More commonly a dark space is seen behind 
the head, but on each side of this space the light from the head is 
continued so as to form a bright border on each side of the tail. 

As a comet approaches the sun we have seen that a change takes 
place in the appearance of the coma and nucleus, and that in some 
instances a tail is generated. The process actually observed is gene- 
rally this: in the forward part of the nucleus a turbulent action is 
seen to be in progress, leading to the propulsion towards the sun of 
jets or streams of misty-looking matter. Sometimes a regular cap or 
envelope is seen to be projected in this manner towards the sun, or 
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even a set of envelopes one within the other. The matter thus thrown 
off is not suffered to pass very far from the nucleus towards the sun, 
but is swept away, as fast as formed, in the contrary direction. If the 
funnel of a steam-engine were directed forwards, instead of upwards, 
then the appearance presented by the emitted steam, as the engine 
rushed on (against a hurricane, suppose, to make the illustration more 
perfect) would exemplify the process which seems to be taking place 
around the front of the nucleus, and far behind it, as the matter formed 
is continually swept away from the sun. The same sun which attracts 
the nucleus, seems ,to repulse the emitted matter with inconceivable 
energy. Consider for a moment what took place with Newton’s comet 
in 1680-81. When this comet was about as far off from the sun as 
our earth (ninety million miles) it began to throw out a tail. But the 
comet was going far nearer to the sun than this. Onwards it rushed 
under the powerful influence of the sun’s attraction, until it had crossed 
the whole space of ninety million miles, making—almost in a straight 
line—for a point only one hundred and thirty thousand miles from 
the sun’s surface. In four weeks it traversed that vast distance, and 
then suddenly (in a few hours) sweeping half round the sun, started 
on its return journey. But note this: as it approached the sun the 
comet had thrown out a tail continually increasing in length, and 
pointing back almost along the orbit; then the comet is lost to sight 
for a few days, and when it is next seen returning rapidly from the 
sun, it hasa tail pointing forwards (a tail which must be a different 
one, since—as Herschel says—“we cannot conceive a comet’s tail to 
be brandished round like a stick”) and ninety million miles in length. 
So that, whereas the comet, already moving with a tremendous acquired 
velocity, had taken four weeks in traversing a distance of ninety 
millions of miles under the sun’s attraction, the matter composing the 
tail had been thrown to the same enormous distance by the sun’s 
repulsion in scarcely one-tenth part of the time, possibly (for the tail 
was formed when first seen) in a few hours! 

The comet of 1843 was yet more remarkable for the dimensions of 
its tail and for its close approach to the sun. The tail of this comet 
stretched half-way across the sky in March, 1843. Its real length 
was two hundred million miles a¢ least, for the end of the tail was 
lost to view through the excessive faintness of its light. So near did 
this comet pass to the sun that many astronomers did not expect ever 
to see the comet again. But—after all but grazing the sun—sweep- 
ing round him at a distance of less than one-tenth of his diameter, 
the comet escaped and passed back again into space. 

When we see the tail of a comet occupying a volume thousands of 
times greater than that of the sun itself, the question naturally 
suggests itself, “how does it happen that so vast a body can sweep 
through the solar system without deranging the motion of every 
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planet?” Conceding even an extreme tenuity to the substance com- 
posing so vast a volume, one would still expect its mass to be tremen- 
dous. For instance, if we supposed the whole mass of the tail of the 
comet of 1843 to consist of hydrogen gas (the lightest substance 
known to us), yet, even then, the mass of the tail would have largely 
exceeded that of the sun. Every planet would have been dragged 
from its orbit by so vast a mass passing so near. We know, on the 
contrary, that no such effects were produced. The length of our year 
did not change by a single second ; showing that our earth had been 
neither hastened nor retarded in its steady motion round the sun. 
Thus we are forced to admit that the actual substance of the comet 
was inconceivably rare. A jar-full of air would probably have out- 
weighed hundreds of cubic miles of that vast appendage which blazed 
across our skies, to the terror of the ignorant and superstitious. 

The dread of the possible evils which might accrue if the earth 
encountered a comet will possibly be diminished by the consideration 
of the extreme tenuity of these objects. But the feeling may still 
remain that influences, other than those due to mere weight or mass, 
might be exerted upon terrestrial races in the course of such an 
encounter. The subtle breath of some mephitic vapour might pene- 
trate our atmosphere, and, if it did not bring immediate destruction, 
might leave dive forms of plague and pestilence to work their evil will 
upon the human race. This fear is not, perhaps, wholly unreasonable, 
though—as will presently appear—the positive information we now 
have does not favour the supposition that the tail, at any rate, of a 
comet, is likely to exercise such destructive effects. And it is only 
the tails of comets that we have much chance of meeting. On account 
of their enormous volumes, it is not so utterly improbable that we 
should encounter them as that we should meet the comparatively 
minute nuclei. In fact, there is reason for supposing that the earth 
actually did pass through the tail of the comet of 1861. At about 
the hour when it was calculated that the encounter shouid have 
taken place, a strange awroral gleam was seen in the atmosphere, but 
beyond this no effect was perceptible. 

So far as we are aware, the only certain information obtained until 
lately, respecting comets, was this, that the light of the tail seemed to 
be different in quality from the light of the nucleus. It appeared 
probable that the tail shines by reflected light, and possible that the 
nucleus shines by native light. But Arago, who conducted the neces- 
sary experiments with the optical instrument termed a polariscope, 
was not so positive as many who have quoted his results have been. 
“One cannot be certain,” he says, “ that comets shine only by reflected 
light. In fact, bodies which become self-luminous do not on that 
account lose the power of reflecting foreign light.” 

But in 1859 an instrument far more telling than the polariscope 
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was invented. We refer to the spectroscope, whose peculiar province 
it is to instruct us respecting the nature of the light emitted by a 
luminous body. The method had been applied to Donati’s comet in 
1858, before the meaning of the instrument’s teachings had been 
interpreted, and, of course, the precautions which the intelligent use 
of the instrument has shown to be necessary, were not employed, so 
that the result of the observation is not so satisfactory as it otherwise 
would have been. But there is this peculiarity about Donati’s 
evidence (for Donati himself was the examiner of the comet which 
bears his name), that it resembles the evidence of a witness who 
answers questions without understanding their full importance. Such 
evidence has often a special value. Now Donati records that instead 
of the broad streak of rainbow-coloured light which is presented by 
the solar spectrum, the comet’s spectrum exhibited only three or four 
bars of light. 

The great comets of 1861 and 1862 passed without examination, 
ard no bright comets have appeared since. But in the meantime 
Mr. Huggins and Professor Miller had been analysing successfully 
the light from stars, from nebul, and from planets, and were pre- 
pared to examine successfully objects far less conspicuous than the 
great comets of 1858-62. At length, early in 1866, Tempel’s comet 
appeared—a, tail-less comet, and, as we have said, not perceptible 
without telescopic aid. Mr. Huggins did not let the opportunity 
escape him. He analysed the light of coma and nucleus with this 
remarkable result, that the spectrum given by the nucleus consists of 
three bright lines, while the spectrum from the coma is continuous, 
resembling, though of course much fainter, the solar spectrum. Now 
the meaning of this is, that the nucleus consists of incandescent vapour 
and shines by its own light, while the coma either consists of incan- 
descent solid or liquid matter shining by its own light, or, far more 
probably (we may almost say certainly, if we consider the evidence 
we have already had of the extreme tenuity of comets, and the impro- 
bability of finely-divided matter continuing in an incandescent state), 

the coma consists of a multitude of widely-dispersed solid or liquid 
particles, which shine by reflecting the sun’s light. 

But we have positive evidence, of a still more startling kind, that 
there exists—in connection with this particular comet—a widely-dis- 
persed stream of solid or liquid particles. The comet, we have said, 
has no visible tail. But it is to be remembered that a tail may exist 
and yet continue invisible, through tenuity of substance. Of this we 
have positive evidence, since the tail of the comet of 1843 appeared 
much larger in Paris (owing to the greater purity of the air) than in 
London, and longer in Constantinople than in Paris. But we are not 
about to ask the reader to believe in a tail that has never been 
seen. On the contrary there is evidence, and very good evidence, 
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that this object has been seen—not in the telescope, and not by 
astronomers alone, but in our own air, and by thousands of admiring 
eyes. 

We all remember the great meteoric display which took place on 
the morning of November 14th, 1866. On that morning we were 
not very far from the orbit of Tempel’s comet, though the comet itself 
was millions of miles away. We shall perhaps seem to be requiring 
too much from our readers, if we ask them to believe that the thou- 
sands of brilliant objects which flashed across the heavens on that 
memorable night belonged to the comet’s tail, or at any rate to the 
comet’s train. Well, Adams and Leverrier, Schiaparelli and Weise, 
a host in fact of eminent astronomers, share this opinion—bizarre as 
it may seem—and on very excellent grounds. This we shall briefly 
endeavour to show, premising that we must request our readers to 
accept on our authority those facts which are established, as distin- 
guished from those which may still be looked upon as matters of 
opinion. 

It has been proved by Adams, and that not without a laborious 
process of calculation, that the meteors we saw that night were tra- 
velling in a certain orbit round the sun, with a period of thirty-three 
and a quarter years, and not (as had been guessed by Professor Newton) 
with a period of three hundred and fifty-four days. In the meantime, 
Leverrier, assuming a period of thirty-three and a quarter years, had 
ealculated the figure of the meteoric orbit, and his result coincided 
with Adams’. Now, when the assigned path of the meteors came to 
be looked at a little closely, it was found to agree almost exactly (in 
fact, far within the limits of error due to errors of observation) with 
the path of Tempel’s comet. Of all the myriads of paths round the 
sun which the meteors might have followed, they actually followed 
that one already assigned to Tempel’s comet. Be it remembered that 
no attempt was made to reconcile the two paths. Adams and Le- 
verrier independently calculate one path, without thought of Tempel’s 
or any other comet. Dr. Oppolzer had calculated the other path a 
year earlier. Placed side by side, the two orbits are found to agree in 
a manner which must be spoken of as exact. It is impossible to 
exhibit to the uninitiated the utter improbability of such a coincidence 
being accidental. But a faint notion may be formed by comparing 
with it the improbability that each man of a company of riflemen 
should fire fifty shots against a target, and that these should fall, shot 
for shot, on the marks left by another company. 

But this, even, is not all. Schiaparelli has shown that the track of 
the meteors which compose the celebrated August shower (the tears 
of St. Lawrence) accords in the most remarkable manner with the 
orbit of the great comet of 1862, whose period is one hundred and 
forty-five years. Other showers—for astronomers recognise many— 
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have been satisfactorily identified with other cometic orbits, and it 
would seem that the great April aérolite shower, which sends down 
solid masses upon the earth (of which four are known to have fallen 
in England alone), follows the path of the great comet of 1861. 

It seems, therefore, that comets are followed by trains of cosmical 
dust. The tails of comets appear to be the denser parts of these 
trains ; and we seem permitted to conclude that the tenuity of a comet’s 
tail is not due to real tenuity of substance, but to the wide dispersion 
of the solid particles composing the appendage. 

Our readers will now be prepared to see a new significance in the 
separation of Biela’s comet as it crossed the orbit of Tempel’s comet ; 
or, in other words, the ring of the November meteors. Nor will the 
suggestion that the disappearance of the comet is due to the inter- 
ference of the same ring appear very startling, when we consider that 
at a former passage of the ring so important an influence had been 
produced upon the comet. 

And here for the present we may pause, not pushing too far the 
results of discoveries so lately made. We shall not even venture to 
guess whither these discoveries may one day lead. At this point, not 
speculation, but observation—patient and systematic—is required. 
As we said at starting, we seem to begin to have promise of more 
exact information about comets than we have yet had; and we may 
feel assured that men of science—computers, observers, and those (not 
less important) who systematise the results obtained by others—will 


not be idle in following up the path which seems to be opening out 
before them. 








A Lost Mame. 


By J. SHERIDAN LE FANU, Avruor or “ Uncie Sins.” 


Cuaprer XXXII. 
A KNOCK AT SIR ROKE’S .DOOR. 


Mark Smapwett talked a good deal with the vicar in the drawing- 
room. ‘The ladies made music and sang at the piano. Sir Roke was 
smiling and agreeable, and flitted from Rachel to her mamma, and from 
her mamma to Rachel again. Mark Shadwell shaking himself now and 
then free of his perplexities, almost wondered why he was so dis- 
turbed, wondered with a feeling at once of ridicule and fear, half 
hated himself as he looked at Agnes Marlyn, who acquiesced with a 
cold unconscious pride in the neglect to which she seemed abandoned 
that night, half hated her, yet in his compassion, he was tempted to 
go over and tell her how sweet her music was, and rescue her from 
the prolonged insult of that neglect, but somehow his heart failed 
him. Mrs. Shadwell on a sudden perceived it, praised her music, and 
asked her the usual questions about it and its composer, and so forth ; 
and shortly after, Miss Marlyn, with a few whispered words to Mrs. 
Shadwell, and a smile, glided from the room, happily unconscious, it 
seemed, of having been overlooked and forgotten. 

Ten minutes later the vicar took his leave, and the little party 
broke up. Mark Shadwell walked with him to the gate. They strode 
along silently for a good way. 

“Sir Roke seems to enjoy his visit very much,” said the vicar at 
last; but like a mar rather asking a question than stating a fact. 
“Your quiet rational life must be a change to him.” 

“ And you wonder how he can endure its dulness ?” said Mark with 
a laugh; “so do I, but anything may be endured for a day or two, 
and Roke does not mean to stay longer.” 

“Oh! has he said so ?” 

“Yes — why?” asked Mark, struck by something in his com- 
panion’s tone. “I think he said he meant to go on the day 
after to-morrow.” 

“Have you any idea where he goes then?” asked the clergyman. 

“To Scarbrook, I think; you seem to take an interest in him, 
Temple; do you think of sending him a tract on death and judgment, 
or some little reminder of the sort? I’m sure he'll read it.” 

“T shan’t trouble him with tracts, because I know he would not 
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read them, and would think me a fool, and so any little chance that 
our conversation of to-night, or of any other time, might have, would 
be lost.” 

Mark smiled to himself, thinking that Stour Temple had actually 
thought over the tract, and been busy about Sir Roke’s spiritual 
concerns. 

“Tm afraid you may as well leave that erring and straying sheep 
to walk his own way, a perverse disciple like me, only I don’t think 
Roke has any philosophy, except the hand-to-mouth one of extracting 
from life, day by day, all the pleasure he can, a rule which, except 
indeed in coming to Raby, I don’t think I ever knew him offend 
against. I’ve some reason, however, to think that he begins to find 
that way of life a little tiresome, and he’s talking of a quieter one, 
but I don’t know; have you often known a man of that kind settle 
down and marry ?” 

“Yes, I’ve known two or three; not that they all make good 
husbands,” answered the vicar. 

“T dare say not; so have I, some,” said Mark. 

“They don’t always make good husbands,” he might have said, 
“but they do make good settlements sometimes ;” and that I am afraid 
is what he was principally thinking of. 

“When will you be coming this way again, Temple ?” asked Mark, 
who wished to ask him more closely about the story of Miss Marlyn’s 
school-days, and yet somehow could not this night. 

Temple smiled. 

“T wish you would look in a little oftener,” said Mark, who inter- 
preted that smile aright, and felt the rebuke more than his pride 
would quite acknowledge. 

“Thank you very much, but my walks are quite uncertain ; their 
direction is often coitrolled by that most capricious, humanly speaking, 
of all influences, sickness.” 

“T’d ride over to-morrow or next day, if I thought I should find 
you, but you're so uncertain, and I really want’”—he lowered his voice 
unconsciously—* to hear anything more you may happen to know 
about that story you mentioned to-day.” 

“T don’t think I have anything to add,” said the vicar. 

“Well, I ain’t going to ask you to-night, but you'll look in when 
you can, won't you ?” 

The vicar promised, and they shook hands and parted. 

“The most officious fellow in England! Well-intentioned, no 
doubt; but he’s always making me uncomfortable, and I suppose 
other people also. I wish Roke would present him to Scarbrook. I 
wish he could keep his scandals to himself. I don’t think he’d come 
all that way to tell me anything pleasant—delight some fellows take 
in tormenting their neighbours !” 
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Thinking of many things, he sauntered back towards the house; and 
was surprised to find himself so soon again on the steps. 

The little game of piquet in his dressing-room amused Sir Roke, 
and soothed his nerves for bed. 

“ Well, what do you think of Temple?” inquired Mark, as he shuffled 
the cards. 

A hard shrewd glance Roke shot at him, but Mark’s countenance 
had nothing alarming in it, and his eyes were upon the cards. 

“Oh! Temple’s very well, if he wasn’t always talking shop, you 
know. He's very well, but too much shop,” replied Sir Roke, cutting 
the cards. “He used to be clever—sang very nicely, didn’t he? And 
he wrote verses, I think, and was an accomplished fellow before he grew 
so dismal, Everything good in its place; let him preach in his 
pulpit, P’'ve no objection, but I do object to—I lead, don’t 1 ?—I object 
to sermons, and d—d disagreeable sermons after dinner.” 

And with this remark Sir Roke entered on his game; they played 
as usual; the baronet lost, and, when he had played enough, he 
thanked Mark, paid his losses, and yawned gently behind his hand. 

“Very good of you, Mark, to get my nerves into tone, and enable 
me to sleep, by this little game. You'll come to-morrow night? I’m 
afraid it must be my last—what the devil’s that ?” 

Some one had pushed open Sir Roke’s door a little bit, and closed 
it again quickly. 

It was near one o'clock by this time. 

“Some one at the door,” said Mark, getting up and opening it. 

“No one there,” said Mark; and he listened. “No, it was a 
mistake.” 

‘“‘No mistake,” said Sir Roke, testily. 

“T mean that some one mistook the door, and got away again on 
finding out his mistake,” replied Mark Shadwell ; “ who on earth could 
it have been, though?” He bethought him, and again he looked out 
and listened. “ Whoever it was, all’s quiet now!” and he closed the 
door on the gallery, bid Roke “ good night,” and went out the other 
way. 
Sir Roke Wycherly was not in a pleasant mood that night, as 
Mr. Clewson was made aware. It was a phase of exasperation that 
tried that gentleman’s politeness severely, a sort of dumb madness as 
to all utterances but revilings and curses—in which he indicated his 
orders by signs, and resented a misapprehension in such terms as 
would make a good curate’s hair stand on end, and suggested the 
prudence of some such fumigation as that potent one we read of in 
the Book of Tobit. 

These tempers excited Mr. Clewson’s curiosity, for they were 
seldom wholly capricious when they reached that pitch of intensity ; 
but depended for the most part on some exterior cause. 
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He wrote a letter at last. A curious observer of the human coun- 
tenance would have noted an unpleasant flickering ; the ironical lights 
and dismal shadows of an angry and malicious face, as he penned it, 
and read it over. It ended, however, by his putting it into the fire. 
It did not satisfy him, and looking woefully tired, he at length got 
himself into his bed, toned and tranquillised by his tinctures or drops ; 
and looking like the corpse of a man arrested by death in the moment 
of revenge, he lay worn-out and bleak on his pillow. 

This letter may have been to the Reverend Stour Temple, or to 
quite another person. I don’t know. It will never be known till all 
secrets, great and little, are proclaimed. 

It was three o’clock and the house quite still, when on a sudden 
Sir Roke was wakened, he fancied, by a noise. His nerves were 
jarred upon, and his heart thumping at his ribs as he wakened, as 
will happen with irritable men under the imperfect action of laudanum. 
He had just collected his wits, and remembered where he was, when 
he heard the handle of his door tried again from the outside. 

Up jumped Sir Roke with the nimbleness of anger, resolved to 
clear this matter up; stealthily he got into his dressing-gown, 
lighted his bedroom candle, and drew near the door, and exactly as he 
again heard the handle of it cautiously turned from without, he 
turned the key in it, and candlestick in hand, with his head a little 
stooped, and features peaked and corrugated with anger, he con- 
fronted Carmel Sherlock, who stood before him, very pale and haggard, 
in his ordinary careless costume. 

Like a somnambulist wakened, he recoiled in a kind of horror a 
pace or two, and then stood with his great dark eyes gleaming back 
the light of Sir Roke’s candle upon the baronet. 


Cuarter XXXIII. 
MORITURUS. 


Nerruer spoke for a while. At length, raising his candle a little, so 
as to disclose those odd confronting portraits more sharply, Sir Roke 
said, with a pallid grimace which sarcastically travestied a smile : 

“Tve been obliged to you, sir, I think, more than once for this 
kind of attention ?” 


“Very likely, very certainly,” said Sherlock, just above his breath. 
“Tt must be that you lock your door.” 

“Pray, sir, do you want anything in my room?” repeated Sir 
Roke, in the same constrained tone, and with the same angry smirk. 

“No, sir, no. I’ve no business, certainly. It’s a happy thing, sir, 
you wakened me,” said Sherlock, looking full at him as before, and 
with a sort of shudder he went back another step. 
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“Then you’ve been walking in your sleep, sir, I suppose?” said Sir 
Roke, intent on mentioning the case to his host, with whom he felt 
very angry for having such a person in his house. 

“ Walking in my sleep, sir? Oh, no! that’s double life; no, never, 
sir. Lock your door. I hope you will—do, sir—double lock and 
bolt.” 

“Your advice, sir, is immensely obliging,” said the baronet, with 
the same sneer, but somehow fascinated by the sublime impudence and 
unintelligibility of his visitor, and unable to break away at the 
moment. 

“No, don’t fail; every man changes his theories from time to time, 
and looking among the ancients, I think the Sadducees were wrong, 
and there is some place like hell——” 

“And I should say a likely way to settle one’s mind upon that 
interesting question would be going about to people’s bedrooms at 
this hour of night, and getting yourself mistaken for a burglar. 
Pray, sir, don’t come here any more. Good night.” And so saying, 
with a burst of anger at himself for having played the fool for so long, 
he shut the door in Carmel’s face, and locked it; and he cursed his 
audacious disturber with intensity, and rang up Clewson; and blew 
him up, not reasonably, for allowing every d—d fellow that had 
nothing better to do to hammer upon his door for half the night, and 
ruin his health; and he demanded of Mr. Clewson what the devil he 
was good for, and whether he fancied he would go on keeping him for 
nothing, and so forth. 

So in his wrath he marched and counter-marched Mr. Clewson, 
put him on fatigue duty, made him get on his clothes, and mount 
guard in the gallery outside his door. He made him share the bitter- 
ness of his own involuntary vigil, and strained his patience very 
nearly to the cracking point, and did not permit him to revisit his bed 
until sleep began to approach his own, and he wished him out of his 
way. 

Sir Roke was one of those gentlemen who utterly pooh-pooh the 
idea of hell. He cultivated vague ideas of his Creator’s beneficence, 
which had been unconsciously his epicurean comfort in many an 
incipient qualm about futurity. 

“Hell, indeed! vastly good of him to call me out of my quiet 
sleep to tell me his ideas on that agreeable chimera; d—n the mad 
brute !” 

Many fat good-humoured fellows smile at hell, if they do not 
sneer. And many bad men class it with Styx and Tartarus—a bug- 
bear and a fable. 

Fating, drinking, dozing, comfortable friend! ‘Willing to take a 
luxurious view of your Creator, and to make the day of judgment 
a good-natured sham. God is good, you say; it cannot fare so 
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ill with us. He is the God of love and of mercy, and of every 
good and pleasant thing. Alas! most certainly He is also the God 
of every evil thing—the God of pain, of madness, and of death. 
Look around on the gloom of this transitory world. If here and 
there is a brokenbeam of heaven, are there no glimmerings and 
shadows of hell? Are there not the hospitals, the madhouses, the 
prisons, the graveyards ? 

Is there no such word as incorrigible? Are there not criminals 
whom no punishment and no fear can cause to cease from troubling, 
whom nothing but final loss of liberty, or of life, the completest loss of 
liberty, can render harmless? Persons who have educated them- 
selves into a systematic and irrevocable enmity to their race, to fair 
play, to God—persons to whom we award imprisonment for life, and 
leave them, at the end of it, morally where we found them—anot to be 
trusted with liberty? ‘There we leave them, and there we should 
find them, if life lasted twice or twenty times as long, or through 
eternity. We see this in our own economy, and can we not under- 
stand the possible necessity of “spirits in prison” for ever, by the 
committal of God? If a perverted man be here so immutable, and 
will, with his limited powers and opportunities, inflict so much upon 
his fellows, how would!it be with the opportunities of an everlasting 
life, and the magnified faculties of a being raised in power ? 

But Sir Roke Wycherly felt himself better and stronger every day. 
Though still an invalid, therefore, there was no reason he should 
think of another world yet, or trouble himself with any unearthly 
speculations. Very much of the earth, earthy indeed were his 
thoughts just now. A young lady, he thought, was fooling him. 
With a preposterous ambition playing fast and loose with him, he 
had grown more eager and incensed than perhaps he ever had been 
before in a similar pursuit. And worthy of admiration is it in such 
enterprises with what a devilish perseverance and energy obstacles 
will inspire the most supine and despicable of men. 

Over the evil and the good, the hale and the sick, the jocund and 
the sad, the morning rose, and the slanting beams of sunrise blushed 
and glittered across the valley. The songs of happy birds greeted 
the dawn ; rural labourers awoke, and the pleasant sounds of life were 
heard all round. A new page was opened in the Book of Life, on 
which all sorts and conditions of men were to write their unerasable 
inscriptions—their falsehood or truth—their virtue or wickedness, to 
be folded back in its turn, and see the light no more until the seal 
shall be broken, and the page shine in the glare of doomsday! 

“What sort of person is that Mr. Sherlock who sometimes comes in 
to breakfast ?” inquired Sir Roke, after that meal, of Rachel Shadwell, 
with whom he was now chatting by the window. “An odd being he 
seems to be.” 
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“Oh! so odd, so simple and clever, and so really kind, and gentle, 
and affectionate,” she answered, forgetting her reserve, in a kind of 
enthusiasm ; ‘‘poor old Carmel! he taught me—let me think—ever 
so much. He taught me writing, and arithmetic, and French, and 
Italian, and some German, and some music too; I’m very fond of 
good old Carmel Sherlock.” 

Sir Roke listened politely, and then with a shrug and a smile 
answered : 

“ An Admirable Crichton! but he keeps very late hours, and visits 
people’s apartments very oddly.” 

Rachel stared, and Sir Roke laughed gently. 

“Yes, I assure you, he made me a call last night, and knocked me 
up, between three and four, to advise me to keep my door locked, and 
to instruct me in some of his admirable theology. I don’t know that 
I shall adopt his theology, but his advice about locking my door I 
certainly shall.” 

“ Yes, he is very odd,” she answered, joining slightly in Sir Roke’s 
laugh. “ But he’s very grateful.” 

“ Odder still !” remarked the baronet. 

“Papa has been very kind to him, and he is so devoted; I really 
think he would die for him.” 

“Oh! He must be very much obliged, indeed, and very romantic 
also, because dying for a friend is a sort of politeness one can’t repeat. 
Life is a bird in the hand, which, if you let it fly, never returns. 
How charming the sun is to-day ; how brilliant your flowers look !” 

He pushed open the glass door which opened on the gravel walk, 
and paused. It was, however, so very genial a day that he was pre- 
pared to venture without his hat. He looked up, and waved his hand 
a little in the air, to be quite assured of its temperature. 

“Tt is—yes—a charming day.” 

And he invited her to redeem her promise, and tell him the names 
of half a dozen flowers which he particularly affected, and forth went 
Rachel, “ herself the fairest flower ;’ and her father, looking through the 
window, observed with a reserved satisfaction the little scene, and fan- 
cied a tenderness in Roke’s manner, as he took the flowers from Rachel’s 
fingers, and a sentiment in his smirk that pleased him infinitely. 

Why was Mark Shadwell’s head so full of the little comedy for whose 
opening scene he had rung the bell, and which he watched with an 
interest which perhaps no one but its cynical hero quite detected? He 
had never cared for Rachel; he had grown indolent and unsociable in 
his rural solitude, and he had no very active desire to return to the 
glare and excitement of his early life. But this great marriage 
would be a mortification to many on whom it would delight the. 
proud and wounded recluse to retaliate the contempt with which he 
fancied they had treated him. 
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Rachel, besides, cost him money, which his discontent exaggerated ; 
and she was, somehow, in his way. As for Miss Marlyn, she, he was 
sure, would not like to leave Raby—no, she should not go. Amy 
would require a companion, and Miss Marlyn would remain their 
guest. Poor Amy! their marriage had been a great mistake—such 
were his conceited ruminations. A woman of mind and ambition 
would have been a wife to comprehend, and to promote the fortunes of 
such a man. 

Sometimes Mark Shadwell’s monstrous ambitions were re-lighted for 
an hour. He was, in his dreams, an M.P., high in office, the most 
brilliant reputation in England. His evening receptions crowded by 
personages and celebrities of all sorts, and certain personages peremp- 
torily excluded—yes, that was a pleasant thought—sweetest drop in 
his mantling cup of nectar. These gorgeous dreams, however, it is 
but justice to say, were only occasional. 

There were others worse, perhaps, but less fantastic, in which the 
scene was laid after the death of poor Amy—an event oftener in his 
mind than that pretty, fading, adoring little wife could have believed 
possible. .That occurrence would be to him a liberation, and with it 
he connected a romance. 

Miss Agnes Marlyn! Who s0 fit to be the wife of a man so gifted 
and aspiring as he? Clever, beautiful, energetic, how she would help 
to push his fortunes—how popular she would make him! What a 
little diplomatist she would be. How graceful, how elegant, how 
beautiful! Who could do the honours of his house when fortune 
should begin to shine, when he should sit for that borough which 
Roke had promised, so charmingly as she ? 

But these visions of active ambition, as I have said, depended on 
certain moods, and states of spirits, which were not always, nor indeed 
very often, his. And in his normal condition she was simply his 
future wife. Agnes Marlyn! without a guinea! Oh Prudence! 
What a thought for a man not far from half a century old. Time was 
when proud, handsome, highly descended Mark Shadwell would not 


have admitted such a dream. But solitude makes us less worldly, and 
more self-indulgent. 


Cuarpren XXXIV. 


LETTERS ON THE HEARTHSTONE. 


Marx SHapweELi was away that day among his woods and rabbits. 
During luncheon they heard the distant pop of his gun. His‘ other 
shooting, thanks to the poachers, for Mark had long ceased to pay 
keepers, would not repay a trial. But his rabbits increased and mul- 
tiplied ; they swarmed in the burrowed woodlands, whose shades and 
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solitudes accorded "well with the indolent and dreamy habit of his 
discontented mind. 

When he got among the knotted roots, the steeps and shadows of 
these sylvan uplands, he generally loitered away the whole day there. 
But on this occasion Mark had miscalculated his ammunition, and was 
out of powder early enough to make it worth his while to go back and 
replenish his powder-flask. Things were brightening for Mark, and 
his head full of pleasant chimeras. Had it been otherwise he would 
probably have loitered among the woods, powderless and morose, for 
the remainder of the day, with no occupation but his cigar. 

Upstairs, in one of a suite of unfurnished rooms, Mark Shadwell 
kept his guns, fishing-rods, shot, and powder, and thither he went. 
Three rooms open en suite, and, contrary to his custom, and without 
any particular reason, he entered the first. 

Standing near the window, with a shock, he saw Agnes Marlyn and 
Sir Roke Wycherly. The baronet was speaking in a low tone as he 
entered, and instantly was silent. If Mark had shot him witha pistol, 
he could not have eyed him for a moment with a stranger stare and 
gape. In another second the young lady had vanished through the 
distant door. Mark stood stock-still in the doorway, gaitered, in his 
rusty velveteen coat and wideawake hat, with his old-fashioned shot- 
belt across his breast, looking very pallid and foolish. 

Miss Marlyn was gone, indeed, in a moment. But her face, with 


~ its strange look of guilt, was it? was caught and fixed in his brain. 


If they had been allowed even one moment's preparation, I dare 
say the beautiful Miss Agnes Marlyn and the withered Sir Roke 
would have met Mark with countenances so serene, and an air so 
plausible, that he would have been puzzled, and prepared to accept, 
or at least entertain, any explanation they might have chosen to offer. 
But Mark Shadwell, whom they had reason to believe to be more than 
a mile away at that moment, was standing, even before they saw him, 
in the doorway, and gazing at them with a countenance in which they 
both saw consternation and menace. 

Sir Roke—a man of the world, innured to such small reverses, dis- 
ciplined in dissimulation, and blessed with presence of mind—was 
quite himself before Mark had half recovered his shock. 

“T thought I heard your voice, and I wasn’t wrong—just this 
moment, coming out of my room—and I fancied it came from here,” 
said Sir Roke, gaily, with his withered, impenetrable smile; “and as 
I entered at one door, Miss—Miss—what’s her name? came in at the 
other. Ha, ha, ha! I’m always in luck; I fancied she mistook me 
for you, and came in for instructions—your secretary, isn’t she? A 
very good idea; very agreeable; I quite envy you. She made so 


many apologies, and looked ready to sink into the earth—ha, ha, ha! 
I think she said she writes your letters.” 
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“Yes, my letters—that is, sometimes. You both thought, of 
course, that I was still away, shooting in the woods,” said Mark, fixing 
his eyes, with a strange look, upon Roke, and speaking in a measured 
way. 
“T really had not been making conjectures on the subject—I can’t 
say, of course, how the young lady had been employed ; for my part, 
I fancied, as I crossed the gallery, that I heard your voice here, and, 
the door being open, I walked in. I hope I have not done very 
wrong. I was making my excuses to the young lady when you came 
in ; I must have heard your voice as you came up the stairs.” 

“ No, that couldn’t be ; I did not speak—some mistake,” said Shad- 
well. ‘“Tve come in to get some powder. Should you like to take a 
gun for once, and try the rabbits ?” 

“No, thanks; I was just going out for a walk. Have you any 
notion where I should find my cousin Rachel ?” 

“ Not the slightest,” said Mark, shortly. 

“Well, I must only try. Pretty landscape that ;” and Sir Roke, 
as he spoke, waved his hand towards the window, and smiled from 
the distance through it in such a way as ought to have made the 
flowers turn their innocent bells and cups towards him, and the birds: 
sing more sweetly. 

Thus smiling—with a little nod—Sir Roke was gone, leaving Mark 
Shadwell standing there, with his empty powder-flask rather tightly 
held in his hand. 

Mark’s look was cast down on the floor, and there was a very angry 
tumult of suspicion, and other dark passions, at his heart. He entered 
the other room, where his powder and shot and fishing-tackle lay 
locked up in a press. It was simply the impetus of his first intention 
that carried him on, for powder and rabbits were now quite out of his 
mind. 

On the middle of the floor of this room he stood with downcast 
eyes, and darkened face, I cannot say thinking, but rather stunned, 
and with the elements of fury indistinctly rolling in his breast. 

He walked to the dim windows, stained with the old patterings of 
rain, and looked out, without an object. A pleasant female laugh 
sounded from beneath, and he saw Miss Agnes Marlyn talking with 
Rachel, on the grass. She seemed gay and at her ease, and the sight 
—suffering as he was—stung his pride with a momentary agony. 

As he entered the room just now, and surprised her and Sir Roke in 
conference, a truth, though undefined, quite incompatible with accident 
or honesty, shocked him in their faces, transitory as one intense flash 
of lightning, but fastened, with an unerasable chemistry, for ever in 
his brain. All Sir Roke’s rubbishy explanations—lies, lies, lies! 
How near he had been to tell him, at one moment, that he lied! He 
was glad now that he had not. To betray his rage would have been 
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a humiliation. Was it possible, after all, that there was some truth 
in Roke’s explanation? No, it could not be. That one look that 
met him was detection. 

With a sudden resolution he turned and walked swiftly across the 
room, along the silent gallery, and direct to Miss Agnes Marlyn’s 
room. 

That room was eimple, neat, nothing out of its place. Not a letter 
was lying about. He espied that little desk, inlaid with circles and 
fleur-de-lis of brass, quaint and rather pretty. He tried it, and found 
it locked. He tried his. own keys, but they would not do. Mark 
Shadwell! Was it possible? in his governess’s room, a shabby spy 
and detective ! 

There was only this extenuation: he would have done precisely the 
same had her eyes been upon him. No; he was no spy, but the 
grand inquisitor, in his power and fury. He was not to be bafiled by 
that artful little lock; his anger found a rough and ready way, and 
he carried the reserved and pretty little desk to the hearth, and with 
force, measured by his fury rather than its strength, dashed it upon 
the stone. 

Delicate and obstinate little lock, decorative brass clasps, neat dove- 
tailing, and glue, all burst into wreck in a moment, and away flew, 
with a tiny clatter, broken bits of sealing-wax, a pencil-case, a seal, 
and two or three keys, over the floor ; the letters lay among the wreck, 
and them he gathered up into a little pack, and laid them, methodi- 
cally enough, on the small table near the window. There were not a 
dozen in all. There was his wife’s gentle letter, which did not seem 
to hire, but to invite, Miss Agnes Marlyn—the beginning of all this! 

The rest were in French ; a few of two years since—adoring, fierce, 
sublime—from the constructor of the desk whose wreck lay on the 
hearthstone, violated. ‘There were three in English, and they were 
from Sir Roke—the envelopes addressed in another, or a disguised, 
hand. The sneak! Mark gasped, and ground his teeth, unable to 
find a term of execration bitter enough for the man and the occasion. 
I don’t know that Sir Roke would have thought his procedure deserv- 
ing of a much better one. 

He read them carefully. Their meaning reached his angry brain 
but slowly, so many images excited and interrupted him. One of 
these letters, he thought, said, without seeming to say, that Sir Roke 
could not marry. Good Heavens! The sublime audacity of that 
little gipsy adventuress. 

Had it not been for Mark Shadwell’s own dreams about the baronet, 
would he have regarded Miss Marlyn’s castle in the air with a con- 
tempt so exasperated and virulent? He actually laughed, with a kind 
of rage, over the idea. 

He could not quite make out their relations by means of these three 
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letters, two of which were very short. Sir Roke called her “ pro- 
voking,” “cruel,” “ unintelligible.” He talked of “encouragement” 
and “unreasonableness.” He said he had hoped that he had made 
“his difficulties and his hopes better understood.” He said, in another 
place, that he “honoured her motives”—hypocritical villain !—and 
that he knew, “so soon as she arranged that interview which she had 
promised,” he could “ entirely satisfy, not only her honourable scruples, 
but her conscience.’ That he meant “altogether honourably, and she 
knew it.” 

On the whole, thus much was clear: whatever the origin of their 
intimacy might be, that Sir Roke had come to Raby with no other 
object than to see Agnes Marlyn; that, as appeared from the tenor 
and date of one of his letters, she had ‘evidently consulted him as to 
whether she should come to Raby. He fancied, from some faint 
allusion, too, that she had been describing him—Mark Shadwell— 
amusingly! What he would have given for a copy of the entire 
correspondence! It was enough, however. She should leave Raby 
peremptorily ; and he would tell Roke, in plain terms, what he thought 
of him. 

Thus resolyed this proud, reserved, conceited man. His heart was 
wrung with a terrible mortification. 


CuarTrer XXXY. 
ALONE, YET NOT ALONE. 


Wuen Mark Shadwell first picked up Sir Roke’s letters, he was 
trembling with eagerness for a collision with the shabby author of 
them. He could hardly wait patiently to read them through. But 
his pride helped him now. He had been spelling over these letters 
for more than ten minutes, and by the time he had mastered their 
contents, he was cool enough to act more in accordance with his 
haughty character. 

The letters were now in his hand. But he had changed his 
mind. It would be time enough to talk to Roke by and by. It 
would not do to make a fracas about a little governess. It would be 
agony to betray that other disappointment. To no one—even to his 
wife, hardly to himself—could he endure to define that fraudulent 
insult. If, indeed, Roke had meant it—for there might have been 
something of chance ; but no, it was a premeditated deception, and 
intended to mask his real objecs—what name could adequately 
describe such a man? 

Mark had the letters in his hand ; but he knew all they contained, 
and there was no need to satisfy any one but himself upon the matter. 
He looked down on the coy, little, murdered desk, dislocated, gaping 
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on the hearthstone, bleeding ink from its broken bottle; and his 
impulse was to tear the vile letters across, and fling them upon it. 
But that would have been but accumulating evidence of his irritation ; 
and, instead, he placed them on the other letters that stood like a 
pack of cards, ready to be shuffled or cut, on the table. 

Down stairs went Mark again. A quarter of an hour had done a 
great deal for him. Powder, shooting, gun, he forgot. From habit, 
he took his stick in the hall, and sallied forth, with quick strides, to 
stun the sense of pain with exercise. The sun was gone from his sky, 
and the future an awful chasm. 

Away to the sylvan solitudes he had lately left, he strode. Along 
their slopes and sides, under the congenial darkness of the branches, 
he walked, and sat down at last, at the entrance of a glade, upon the 
trunk of a prostrate tree. The summits of the wood were touched 
by the level beams of the declining sun, which here and there broke 
redly through the hoary stems of the forest. 

“To think of that d—d old satyr—old in health, in strength, 
and in brain—whatever he may be in years—coming down here upon 
such an errand! He always hated me, I think; and I’m sure I always 
hated him—with reason. He never had a kind thought in all his 
days, or a sympathy, or a human feeling; his heart—a cold lump of 
stone—always the same. A boy—what a d—d boy he was! I’m 
glad I gave him that licking at Scarbrook. I. gave him one good 
licking—ha, ha!—thank God! I wish old Weals had not come 
between us; I think I’d have killed him then. It was a good one. 
Every one was glad. I hope to God he remembers every blow. The 
devil, they say, haunts Winderfel. Does he? If there be one, I 
shouldn’t wonder. I wish he'd pay Raby a visit, and take away what 
belongs to him.” 

He glanced through the distant opening in the wood, down which 
was visible a glimpse of the grey walls of Wynderfel, a grass-tufted 
chimney, and a mullioned window, through which the sky of sunset 
dimly glowed. 

The rustle of withered leaves in the fitful air, and the evening song 
of the birds accompanied incongruously the long and bitter denuncia- 
tion with which Mark Shadwell amused or scared the wandering spirits 
of the wood. 

“And that girl—the idea!—can she possibly fancy that Roke 
Wycherly could seriously think of marrying her? Roke Wycherly 
marry her! Is the minx mad? Roke Wycherly, the hardest screw 
in England, sacrifice himself to the ambition of a little adventuress !” 

This unjust man, cruel to some, almost loving to others at times, 
on the great voyage, every knot of which is irrevocable, without helm 
or compass, in which a mistake is worse than running on the shore of 
the Cyclops, had no misgivings about his missing chart and empty 
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binnacle, but drove on in the dark, before wind and sea, with the 
confidence of madness. 

I have thought of Mark Shadwell as of one altogether worthless, 
because his name calls up always a rueful image of an adoring little 
wife—faded, neglected, despised. Perhaps, in some measure, I have 
wronged him, and condemned him too sweepingly. There remained a 
residuum of compassion ; at moments the remembrance of his early 
feelings returned, and sometimes a qualm of compunction visited him. 
His daughter Rachel, I believe, he loved, although he usually spoke 
to her but little; and a stranger would have fancied, from his looks 
and taciturnity, that she was in perpetual disgrace. His sullen de- 
meanour was, however, but the expression of his pain—of a profound 
and angry ulcer. Had he been in reality the character which he 
affected—a philosopher—and cheerfully made up his mind to seize 
the opportunities of happiness that lay neglected about his path, he 
might easily have been, not only a merrier, but a better man. 

Sometimes, considering the sort of education he received, and how 
inflexibly species are formed by circumstances, I almost wonder that 
he was not a worse man than we find him. The more I marvel at 
his delusions, the more I admire his moderation. Considering how 
preposterous was his estimate of his powers, I am amazed at the 
modesty of his demeanour. Considering how much ruin he fancied 
his marriage had involved him in, I wonder, selfish as he was, at his 
toleration of his wife. Much that was odious there was in him, but 
vestiges and rudiments also of good. 

If it had not been for his angry pride, always on the watch, and 
ingenious in imagining insult, he might have lived on terms with his 
neighbours. As it was, he had surrounded himself with quarrels and 
antipathies, and lived in a haughty isolation in which he yearly grew 
more morbid and embittered. 

The sun by this time had gone down behind the crest of the distant 
wood, and Mark Shadwell, who had meditated a long and solitary 
ramble, and had not meant to see Roke Wycherly, or, if he could, any 
other human face again that night, sat rapt in his gloomy visions ; 
in Swift's phrase, “ rolling resentments and framing revenges.” 

The crows had glided from the glowing west, across the yellow and 
sea-green sky of evening, home to their leafy roostings in the forest of 
Wynderfel, from whence their cawings sounded now faintly like the 
roar of a distant sea. 

Mark Shadwell sat looking on the sod between his fect with a pale 
stare—fixed, as it were, in a wicked dream. You would have said he 
was looking into an unseen grave, upon the face of the man whom he 
hated. When he looked up, upon the saddened sky of evening, his 
thoughts for a while were toned with a corresponding melancholy, and 
then on a sudden came a ghastly despair. 
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“Why did that d—d girl’s image take possession of me? Yes, 
she has—she has; while I was cheating myself with dreams of supe- 
riority and indifference, I was becoming the slave of a creature whom 
I understand and despise, and hate, and yet whom I love. My God! 
it is true; I could shoot her dead at my feet this moment, and then 
myself. ‘To think of that d—d, sneaking, sickly, smirking villain! 
A plan—a scheme—in league both to use and cheat me. Away she 
goes! How she'll stare when I bid her begone! Ill do it coldly 
too—give her no reason.” 

Up he got, and paced down the slope of the wood in the direction 
of Wynderfel, and found himself at last, in the twilight, by the ruined 
chapel of the old manor house, among the half-obliterated graves and 
tombstones. 

How beautiful the silvery glimmer of the moon shows in the grey 
twilight sky! How thin and sir y looked the tall walls and gables of 
old Wynderfel in that deceptive light! Through the old grave- 
yard Mark Shadwell sauntered, dark as an evil ‘spirit, and entered 
the silent courtyard of the ruined manor, and looked about him in a 
dream. 

Of the different forms of temptation, those ascribed distinctively to 
the world, the flesh, and the devil—the latter, which deal with the 
malignities of human nature, are awfully exaggerated by solitude. 
In many ways, it is not good that man should be alone. Human 
society is perhaps the ordained prophylactic against the horrors and 
cajoleries of that unseen society that broods and pines in desert places. 
Undisturbed in solitude, the corrosive action of these murderous pas- 
sions bites deep. The terrible spirits who lust for possession, there 
way-lay and overpower their prey; any companionship is better than 
that. Better that the mind should be ruffled and rippled by the 
breezes, and even lashed by the storms of life, than lic dead and smooth 
to reflect the starless sky. 

As the twilight deepened, the angry thoughts in Mark’s mind grew 
more vivid ; so that at last he was almost scared at their intensity. 

“Ten years ago I should have done it, had he so insulted me, but 
no one fights now; let that thought away then—let it away. LIlike it 
too well—do I? He’s not worth it; let it go, or let it come, if 
it will.” 

And with this invitation a figure appeared through the opposite 
archway, so opportunely as to make him start. It paused, ‘and 
Carmel Sherlock spoke : 

“Mr. Shadwell! Here, sir? and I thinking of you.” 

“T ought to have known you,” answered Shadwell, grufily ; “ you're 
always in out-of-the-way places. I’ve been here but once before this 
year, and you met me from under that very doorway.” 

“ When I come to Wynderfel, I always pass under that same arch- 
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Way, sir; I feel that I should violate fate if I entered Wynderfel by 
any other way but that. Some day or other I shall see something 
there, or hear something, or meet it in or ill—essential to 
my destiny.” 

“ But, I say, what the devil brings you here ?” interrupted Shad- 


well, savagely ; “if you want me, I’m in no mood for nonsense, and 
can’t talk now.” 


“ Nor I, to-morrow,” moaned Carmel. 

** Well, do speak, and have done.” 

“Tm glad, sir; for I wanted to say a word.” 

“Out with it then, I say, and have done with it—or, keep it to your- 
self, another time will do,” said Shadwell, turning away impatiently. 

“Where the carcass is, there will the eagles be gathered together,” 
said Carmel, following by his side. 

“Yes, that’s in the Bible,” sneered Mark ; “but I don’t exactly see 
the application.” 

“There’s a state of the brain, sir, in which bloody thoughts keep 
wheeling about it,” said Carmel Sherlock. 

“ What the devil’s that to us ?” said Mark Shadwell, stopping short, 
with an angry turn. 

“T did not say—I hope, nothing, sir, nothing; but eagles— 
vultures, rather. What a bird a vulture is! Prometheus chained— 
don’t you see? and the vultures come; I can fancy him shake his 
head ai them in his agony, and spit at them, and strive to fright them 
off with cries, but they keep circling lower and nearer—he’s partly 
dead and partly in hell—did you never feel the death of hope and the 
hell of jealousy ?” 

Mark looked at him for a moment in the imperfect light. ‘ Neither 
the one nor the other, thank you; had not you better get home, and 
eat your dinner ?” 

“T was going to say farewell,” said Carmel. 

“ Farewell,” said Shadwell. 

“T shall leave Raby,” said Carmel. 

“ Well, now, pray do, just go and eat your dinner, and you'll be 
ever so much better; and we can talk about your going to-morrow 
morning. No,” repeated Shadwell, silencing Carmel Sherlock’s in- 
cipient speech, imperiously ; “you shan’t say another word on that 
subject till to-morrow morning ; I say no, I won't hear it.” 

And so saying, Mark Shadwell turned from him suddenly, like 


a man resolved to shake off another, and strode away through the 
ruins. 
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CHarTeR XXXVI. 
MISS MARLYN IN AN ODD MOOD. 


“ Waar does that d—d fellow mean by his talk about jealousy, and 
all that stuff?” thought Shadwell, furiously. “What can he be 
thinking about ? he’s not a spy, nor a traitor, nor a witch neither ; I 
venture to say he has not a notion what he means himself!” Still 
a suspicion was in his mind that Carmel had divined something of the 
truth, and he was angry with him, angry with himself, and his 
wounded pride lay wr:thing under a sense of exposure. 

Mark Shadwell had no care, in his present temper, for the decencies 
of hospitality, and had his solitary mood continued upon him, Sir 
Roke might have Jooked in vain at dinner for his host. 

On a sudden, however, the image of Agnes Marlyn was before his 
imagination, and an impulse determined him irresistibly homeward. 
He would see her—in what mood, his passions and thoughts were too 
confused to resolve. So, skirting the now darkened forest, he walked 
sullenly towards the house of Raby. 

- About the same hour Miss Marlyn and Rachel were walking under 
the rows of grand old timber that flank the avenue, towards the 
house. Agnes has been laughing and talking in unusual spirits. It 
was not gaiety, however; it was excitement. 

“T wish, Agnes dear, you were always so merry.” 

“T wish I were,” answered Agnes, with asudden change. “ Though 
just now my laughter sounds in my ears like an idiot’s. Why should 
I laugh ? life is simply terrible for me. What would have befallen 
the bird who found no rest for the sole of her foot, if there had re- 
mained no ark for her to return to? It is different for you—you have 
a home—but I! Come, we won't think.” 

“ And you have a home, dear Agnes, while I have one; you know 
very well that we all like you, and I love you, although I don’t know 
quite whether you like me.” 

“That’s all romance, my dear little girl, and very pretty; but it’s 
not true—don’t start—I’m sure you think: it’s true, but it isn’t. Sen- 
timent and liking are all very fine, but they are subject to mutation, 
and are transitory. It’s very nasty, I know, but quite true; there is 
nothing solid but property—ha, ha! and J have little more than my 
thimble ; and life is a rough and a cold sea to cross, and I’m no witch, 
and I can’t sail in a sieve—and—what do youadvise me to do? Isn't 
it a pity there are no Protestant nunneries, where girls who must 
become old maids, and perhaps tenants of the workhouse, as things 
are, might dedicate themselves to comfort and seclusion without the 
mortification of public celibacy and penury ¢ ad 
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“T never know, Agnes, when you are jesting; but I am serious—I 
mean, indeed I do, every word I have said.” 

“So do I, Rachel dear, every word. I feel this evening—what 
shall I say ?—enterprising. I think I should like to masquerade in 
male attire, as other girls have done, and enlist—or go to sea. You 
read the other day an Irish story, about a man sitting on a stone that 
was sinking in the middle of a bog, and who gratefully accepted the 
offer of an eagle to fly him out of his dilemma. Now, my dear, this 
Raby is all very well. It’s pretty, and pastoral, and romantic, and 
what not? I like staying here, but how is it to end? You will be 
marrying and running away; I shall be growing old, and finally, f 
shall be left alone to sink in the bog. Yes, this Raby is the stone, 
and I feel it already sinking under me, and I should be obliged, I 
think, to any fowl or monster, a pegasus or a goose, willing and strong 
enough, to fly me out of it.” 

“You certainly speak plainly, dear Agnes, though I think you 
might speak a little more kindly,” said Rachel, who was hurt. 

“ Come, come, ma chére, we must take care of ourselves. There’s 
nothing unkind in being honest. There’s not a creature on earth 
who cares for me, and therefore I must the more particularly care 
for myself.” 

Miss Agnes laughed, Rachel thought, a little more bitterly than 
she need, as she said this. 

“T told you that I like you, Agnes.” 

“But you don’t, dear.” 

Rachel stared. 

“No,” laughed Agnes, “ you can’t; how can you like a person you 
don’t know, and me you can’t know. There are things about me I 
don’t know myself, and what I do know, you don’t. Come, be honest, 
Miss Rachel, don’t we mystify one another all we can? do I know 
you quite? and how can you know me ?” 

“Well, you know best,” said Rachel; “I suppose we are all 
hypocrites.” 

“ More or less,” said Agnes, quietly ; “you talk of liking me! No 
one likes another, unless they love them through all their follies, 
tempers, and crimes. None of these have Jshown. But how can 
we tell that your liking would stand that strain? Suppose I were to 
leave Raby to-night, and you, none of you, never hear more of me, 
would you still like me? Mr. Sherlock, you know, you mentioned is 
going, no one knows why or whither; I don’t mean to elope with 
him, but I don’t think that sort of flitting a bad idea.” 

“T hope he is not going ; I don’t believe he is, I am so fond of poor 
old Carmel Sherlock,” said Rachel. 

“Not so old,” interposed Agnes, disagreeably. 

“You are determined to laugh at everything to-night,” said Rachel, 
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“but the place would not be like itself if he were gone, and I can’t 
think he will go, he’s so kind and affectionate.” 

“ Not like me, who am odious enough to think sometimes of myself,” 
said Miss Marlyn, in her odd bitter mood. “Well, if he goes, we 
have still a resource in that charming vicar,” Miss Marlyn added, with 
an irony that was not playful. 

“Mr. Temple, you mean ?” 

“The Reverend Sour or Stour Temple; yes, what an agreeable man 
—what a gentleman—how pretty!” and she laughed. 

“ Mamma likes him very much.” 

“He admired your mamma very much, I believe, once on a time.” 

“T dare say—every one did who saw her when she was young, and 
I think her quite beautiful still—but I don’t see what that has to do 
with what ’'m saying. Mamma thinks him a very good and useful 
clergyman, and so do I, and so does papa, although they sometimes 
disagree about things.” 

“ And, oh! that funny old bald foozle, that fancies himself a lover,” 
said Miss Marlyn, with a sudden recollection and a laugh. 

“Who?” asked Rachel. 

“ Bonnte—who but our charming friend, Bonnie? She should 
have called him Bauldie, if it must be Scotch, after the young man in 
the ‘Gentle Shepherd,’ that stupid book, ’m so glad we have done it.” 

“Oh, Pucelle! you must not laugh at Roger Temple,” pleaded 
Rachel. 

“T must laugh at Roger Temple! at everything! I should die in 
this place else, and why should not he be laughed at like the rest? 
Preposterous old fool !” 

Somehow there was a desecration here in Rachel’s mind. She was 
shocked, and a little disgusted; but, after all, Roger Temple was a 
difficult case to fight, for she could not conceal it from herself that he 
was preposterous. 

“Take care,” said she, “he’s in love with you.” 

“ Well?” said Miss Marlyn, with an odd smile, that showed the 
glittering edge of her even teeth. 

“You may marry him yet.” 

“And suppose I do, does that make any difference? I shall love, 
honour, and laugh at him—selon les regles—still.” 

By this time they were crossing the hall, now nearly dark, and 
entered the room where they were accustomed to read together, and 
here the faint glow still reflected from the western clouds afforded them 
an imperfect and melancholy light, through the still open window. 

“There is this comfort in having no one to care for you, that you 
have no one to control you. There is not a person on earth who has 
a right to command or even to question me, and so, child, I’m perfectly 
free and—perfectly miserable. It will cost me a pang, many a pang, 
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to leave Raby, as leave it I soon shall, but fate, and pride, and despair, 
ordain it. I hate myself for gomg—I'm different from you, Rachel ; 
you can’t understand me, if you could you would hate me also. No, 
don’t kiss me, it is folly, you shall never kiss me more. I suppose 
you think me mad; for the last four hours I have been walking and 
talking in a dream, and yet I am not mad, and it is all a reality, only 
I have taken a resolution that has nearly broken my heart—don’t 
ask me, I’m talking because I mus¢ talk, but it is not confidence, 
and I’m no worse, not an atom, and no better, than you, than all 
others, who act according to their circumstances, and opportunities, 
and necessities, and I’ll never talk of it to you more. A beautiful 
sunset it must have been! how it glows! ‘There were sunsets like it 
two thousand years ago, and will be again two thousand years hence ; 
and my story is an old one, and will turn up with a different heroine 
—generation after generation there is nothing new, and things are no 
better and no worse than they were, and than they will be always.” 

Agnes spoke wildly, though quietly ; and Rachel was startled by 
her manner, which was resolute, and defiant, and excited. Curious 
as Rachel was, and even alarmed, she instinctively felt that, at least 
just then, it would have been vain to ask for an explanation. So, 
sitting at the window, looking out upon the dying flush that still 
glowed in the west, Rachel, without an attempt to stay her, saw 
Agnes Marlyn leave the room. 

“She is angry, I think; what can have happened? J have said 
nothing to vex her. She'll tell me all by and by. She can’t 
seriously mean all she says. Yes; shell tell me the cause, I dare 
say, and she will be like herself again.” 

Rachel fancied she thought all this, but she did not, for the dark 
laugh of Agnes chilled her with a strange presage of evil. 


Cuapter XXXVII. 
VENUS Avoepws, FAREWELL. 


THE window was open; the rich odours of the flowers exhaled on the 
everiing air, and the rose-tinted western lights, melting into the deep 
sky of the coming night, inspired that luxurious melancholy which is, 
for the young, the poetic foreshadowing of the sorrows of life. Rachel, 
leaning against the side of the window, looked out upon those fading 
piles of cloud that crowned the solemn landscape, and experienced the 
influence of the hour and the scene. From under the boughs of the 
ancient clump of trees that stands nearest to the house, emerged a 
figure, and slowly approached the window at which she sat. 

“Only J, Miss Rachel; only I, your old in, ” said the well- 
known voice of Carmel Sherlock. 
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“Oh! Mr. Sherlock ?” she said, kindly. 

“Tt is a long time, Miss Rachel, since we read French, and Ger- 
man, and Italian.” 

. “Yes, very long; but you have been so busy.” 

“ A long interruption, Miss Rachel.” 

“Too long—a great deal,” she said. 

“ All goes on and on, Miss Rachel; and that time sickened and 
died, and a new time has come; and that, too, will die, and be suc- 
ceeded by another, and another ; the first perishes, there is no unknit- 
ting the fruit, and expanding it into the flower again; there is no 
folding the flower, and shutting it up im the seed again. Nature 
makes no step back—never looks over the shoulder—never.” 

“ Well, shan’t we resume our Italian soon? we must begin again— 
soon—very soon,” said she. 

“No; not soon—never,” he said, very sadly. 

“Never! Why?” asked Rachel. 

“ You see, Miss Rachel, they all believe, one way or another, in that 
palin-genesis ; for my part, I can’t believe but that, somehow, I shall 
see the light again, and see my love again. Petrarch met, I think, 
his Laura when he died. How beautiful those lime-trees are, where 
I read ‘ Tasso,’ long ago, to you, when you were a little thing. I 
love these solitudes, and when I die, I'll come—yes, I'll come again— 
not to be seen—only to wander here, by the old limes, where I read 
‘Tasso, long ago. Or at Wynderfel, where sympathy grows among 
the brambles and ivy-tendrils, and the wind among the high gables 
has a pitying sound, where I may chance to meet that poor lady 
who died for her love; and I would tell her—my God !—all my 
misery. ‘The sordid idol!” 

She listened to this rhapsody, as she had to others from the lips of 
the same strange prophet, not understanding, only in kindness. His 
lonely habits had taught him quite to dispense with dialogue, and his 
spoken meditation flowed on : 

“That was her girlish thought—to die. Yes, once worshipped, 
always a divinity—always. Break the poor heart—that was the 
shrine. Shatter the brain, where the image always stands in light; 
it is so only that love can break the idol, and extinguish the tapers of a 
vain worship. I hear that scream—sometimes—so far away—at 
night! Yes, indeed, by Heaven I did! like one wild note of 
distant music—the past and future in it. I’ve stood a whole night, 
at the window, listening. It hardly lasts while you could count ten 
throbs of your pulse—swelling on and on, louder and louder, till it 
stops in silence. That one note is a concert from Paradise and 
Tartarus ; it fills a whole night, toa man who will think; the hours 
fly so swiftly after it, pursuing like seas to drown it. Nature hastens 
to hide it away ; the morning comes before I am aware.” 
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Carmel looked with a despairing eye over the wide landscape 
toward the disappearing glow of sunset, as you might fancy a ship- 
wrecked man upon a lonely raft gazing towards the fading light in 
the space of ocean. 

“What a pity! Love does not meet love in this world; follows a 
phantom and unreal voices, and, finding itself alone, dies. A hard case 
it is. Love crosses love, like ships at sea, each on a different errand, 
over the waste of life; the narrow horizon coming up and disappearing. 
Miss Rachel, it is terrible! the affections all so minute and intense, 
and nature and time so vast and vague—all love so individual ; it may 
be never, in the revolution of time and the changes of worlds, never 
to meet again. You need not tell me; I tell myself. I know it; it 
is unreal. I have created it; but it is irrevocable—an irreparable 
mistake. JI have found it out, but am none the better. Satan has 
come, and I have tasted of knowledge; and so—forth from Paradise 
for ever. The wide world; the dark night! Little Miss Rachel, with 
the golden hair, how long it seems since I taught you to write! I 
don’t blame you; I-never did. It is natwre that is cruel—kind, but 
also cruel. The bird will fly—nature is vigorous—the bird will fly} 
All pain, and pleasure, and illusion, come to an end. Instinct, the 
inspiration of our birth, alone inflexible. God whispered to each crea- 
ture when he made it, and God is immutable.” 

Carmel looked down, and up, and stamped upon the ground. 

“The hoary Satan !—the old dragon !—with poisonous tongue and 
golden scales, lying under this moon awhile, basking and panting in a 
gluttonous dream. ‘The reptile!—the murderer! There is a spear of 
light for him. The sun shall be darkened, and the moon turned into 
blood. When he moves, the skin of the earth quivers. The elements 
that gave him birth abhor him. But my hand I hold palm upward. 
My robe is white. The megatherium, mastodon, mammoth, are extinct. 
Leave the monstrous generations to the vindicator, Death. Out of 
the castle I go, and close the gate after me; into the night, the forest, 
the waste—never to look back—only hoping for some spot where a 
worn-out man may die! The journey—the descent; and oh! at last, 
the fountain of forgetfulness, and the sleep of death. I hope, Miss 
Rachel, I have not been ungrateful—that is, quite unprofitable.” 

“Unprofitable! no one was ever kinder or more useful,” she 
answered. 

** That is all,” he said, sadly. 

“And if you were to leave us, I really don’t know how papa could 
manage without you; and as for me, almost everything I know I have 
lessee from you, my kind teacher.” 

“Ah! yes, the Italian—the French ; these will go on, and she will 
remember, and sometimes say, I learned these from that poor Carmet 
Sherlock, who went away, and was heard of no more.” 
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“No; I will say I learned them from that kind Mr. Sherlock 
who would not go away, because he knew it would make us all 
sorry; who stayed with us, and is with us still, and will never 
leave Raby.” 

Sherlock with both hands leaned on the window-stone, as a drowning 
man might cling to a rock, and she thought he looked steadfastly in 
her face. She could not see his features distinctly in the deep shadow, 
but it seemed to her that he was weeping. 

Her heart bled with compassion for the kind creature who had been 
so gentle with her through all the inattention and waywardness of her 
childish years, and she wondered how one who never gave a moment's 
pain to others should inflict so much, and, as it seemed to her, so 
causelessly, upon himself. 

“Tm going, Miss Rachel ; I’ve come to say farewell. I'll leave Raby 
perhaps to-night, perhaps in the morning; but I'll see you no more.” 

“ Really !” exclaimed she, in a kind of consternation. 

“ Really, miss—if there should be such a word as real where all is 
adream. So, Miss Rachel, good-bye.” 

“ No, I'll not say good-bye,” said she; “and you shan’t go—good, 
kind Carmel. I don’t think I should know Raby without you; so, 
good-bye it shall not be.” 

“ Well, miss, what will you say ?” 

“Tl say good-night, as usual.” 

“Very well, miss,” and he held out his hand timidly. She gave 
him hers. “It will do; yes, better. Good-night, Miss Rachel; for 
ight it will be.” 

He hurriedly kissed her hand, and repeated faintly, “ Good-night !” 
and he walked quickly away along that front of the old house, and 
was lost to her sight, before she had quite recovered from the surprise 
of the strange familiarity, if anything so sad and timid could be so 
called, of his parting salutation. © 

“Poor Carmel! is he really going? And so grieved; he seems 
cjuite heart-broken. Has he heard any very bad news from his people 
at home? Surely he ought to tell us; papa might be of use, and 
advise him; and he ought to know that we all feel for him, and with 
him, in all his troubles.” 

So she murmured to herself, as, leaning from the window, she looked 
after the disappearing figure of Carmel Sherlock. 

He walked round the two sides of the house, and by the small pro- 
jecting tower, I may call it, in which his quaint apartment lay. 

“ What an oddity—poor old Carmel!” said she, with a little shrug 
and a smile, as he disappeared. 

“Spirit of light and beauty!” said he, with a moan. ‘‘ Hencefor- 
ward for me, the long, dark winter of the north! The hour of flowers 
and of light I shall see no more.” 
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Up and around he looked ; he was taking leave of everything ‘that 
night. 

“The front of the house, with the hall-door, and the winged demi- 
griffins keeping guard, with fierce crooked beaks, and talons, and 
expanded wings, were all in deep shadow by this time. He stood 
upon the steps—the door partly opened. 

“ What is the meaning of these things ?” pondered Carmel Sherlock, 
whose mind, like all others too strongly infused with fancy, was easily 
and powerfully diverted by any object that invited for the moment his 
imagination. ‘These griffins, which heraldry has found—not created ; 
the eagle, the lion—a combination whose origin goes back into mys- 
tery: an Assyrian image, proceeding, perhaps, from visions. What 
is its meaning—what is its force? What latent power and action on 
the world of spirits? See here! this great family of Shadwell—the 
Shadwells of Wynderfel; all through the County History growing 
greater and greater till they came here, and passed in and out between 
these carved dreams. Not a breath—not a sound—enters the door but 
through them; and how have they dwindled ever since! wane and 
waste !—peak and pine! Ha! what’s that?” 

“Well! what is it?” said Shadwell, surlily, who had nearly reached 


the door-steps unperceived, on his return. “ Perhaps it’s I; will you 
allow me to get by ?” 


“T saw it, sir!” 

“What did you see?” demanded Mark. 

“T swear I saw it pass and enter the house !” 

“ Suppose we follow it,” said Mark. “I think it did right at this 
hour.” 


“Only a shadow—a degree darker than the rest; your evil genius 
or mine; an influence, about no good— 


« —— Things that love night, 
Love not such nights as these.” 


“ Do, pray, allow me to go in, or go yourself,” said Mark Shadwell, 
looking much angrier than his words implied. 

Carmel Sherlock drew back. 

“One meets you everywhere, except where you are wanted. Don’t 
you think you might sometimes look into the books upstairs; the 
accounts will be in a precious mess, if you do nothing but study the 
picturesque and see ghosts!” and so speaking, with an angry look at 
Carmel Sherlock—a look charged with violent and unspoken wrath— 
he entered the house. 

“See, how angry he is; he can’t help it. He does not see the 
cause ; he only feels it—my benefactor !” 


Carmel Sherlock hesitated at the threshold, and, with a shudder, 
entered it, and went up alone to his room. 
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Cuarter XXXVIII. 


AGNES IN HER BEDROOM. 


Miss Martyn took a candle and went upstairs to her room. In the 
hall she passed the open door of the drawing-room, and from within, a 
gaunt figure beckoned her, silently with a smile; affecting not to see 
Sir Roke, she passed on, but he overtook her at the foot of the stair- 
case. 

“ You did not see me?” said he, with the same smile, and in a very 
low tone. 

She stopped short, and looked full on him with rather fierce eyes, 
and flushed cheeks, and said: “ Yes, sir, I did.” 

“You did? Then you cut me! Cruel, isn’t it ?” 

As he spoke, the baronet glanced back into the hall and up the 
stairs vigilantly. 

“You said, sir—you promised, upon your honour, that you would 
speak to me no more, during your stay at Raby. I don’t much care— 
but if you will speak—speak aloud.” 

“T should not have spoken at all, had you deigned to smile as you 
passed,” he said gallantly, and glanced again quickly, but no one 
approached ; “why did not you come in for a moment to the drawing- 
room—lI don’t frighten you, I hope.” 

“You can have nothing to say, sir, you know you can’t; do 
leave me at peace while you stay here; let me collect my thoughts, 
if I can.” 

“Well, you are a very odd——” 

“Very odd, perhaps,” she said, turning away to pass on. 

“Yes, a most capricious and charming little witch,” said he. 

“Very commonplace, perhaps. When I’ve made up my mind, 
though I may suffer, I debate no more. If that is odd, it should not be 
so,” she continued, taking no note of his parenthesis. 

At this moment a distant step was heard, and Agnes went her way, 
and Sir Roke glided quietly again into the drawing-room, where 
standing on the hearthrug, he looked up at the reflected flicker of the 
fire, on the distant cornices, with an unpleasant smile. . 

At times, indeed, this evidence of satisfaction was heightened to a 
quiet laugh ; he had not been in such spirits since his arrival at Raby. 
He was disposed to be charmed with everything. It was a little 
excursion into savage life, and he liked the notion of roughing it, as in 
this case, without any essential sacrifice of comfort. He smiled, he 
laughed, it was no habitual homage to the genialities; but in his 
solitude, the expansion of a genuine comfort and elation. He even 
spoke peaceably that evening to Mr. Clewson. 

He looked at his watch—still a quarter of an hour to wait. He 
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rather enjoyed his dinner at Raby—country fare, and no French 
cookery, very odd, but a new sensation, and he was hungry, as invalids 
are oftener than they will always allow. 

He thought he heard Mark Shadwell’s step crossing the passage 
outside the door; he placed himself so as to see. It was Mark, 
returning from his walk. The guest was but dimly visible as he 
stood within, in the uncertain light of the fire. Mark saw him. 

“Ha!” exclaimed Mark Shadwell, stopping short. 

It was involuntary. He had not expected to see Roke Wycherly, 
who seldom descended from his dressing-room so early. 

This “ha!” had in it something of the gasp with which a man 
might discover an escaped cobra unexpectedly on his hearthstone. 

I think each would have been equally well pleased to have escaped 
this recognition. But Mark’s ejaculation had been too loud, and 
the recognition was inevitable. 

“‘ Charming evening—delicious sunsets you have in this part of the 
world,” said Sir Roke; “you have just the right quantity of vapour ; 
your colouring is perfectly splendid. I don’t know whether it is 
always so at Raby, or only that I am very much in luck. I wonder 
our artists don’t study sunsets more than they do.” 

Mark had come into the drawing-room. The last faint flush had 
nearly died out in the west, and the flicker from the fire chiefly 
lighted up the room. It showed how pale his face was, and glittered 
on his fierce eyes, as he looked in a kind of abstraction on his guest. 

“Sunset—yes,” he said; “I suppose so. I never understood art, 
or whatever it is. I dare say we have.” 

“Tt was particularly beautiful this evening,” said Sir Roke. 

“Oh yes, I do recollect. I believe it was. You're alone here? I 
hope I’m not very late.” 

He looked at his watch, and compared it with the clock over the 
chimneypiece. 

“T believe it is J who am unusually early,” said Sir Roke. 
“We had rather a good game last night; but you pigeoned me, Mark. 
Suppose you look in on me to-night, and give me my revenge ?” 

“ No, thanks, no,” said Mark, drily, and even sternly. 

‘Mark’s attempt to talk and look as usual had broken down. In 
that sort of accomplishment the more artificial man beat him easily. 
But had Sir Roke known the adventure of the little French writing- 
desk, and what fiery strange eyes had peeped into his foolish little 
letters, the acting would not have been so easy. 

“No, and why not? haven't I an equity—a sort of right to my 
chance ?” laughed Sir Roke, persuasively. The fact is, he reckoned 
upon the opportunity of the little game and conversation to remove 
the uncomfortable impression which he knew the surprise of that day 
had left upon the mind of Mark Shadwell. 
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“Tl not play to-night, thanks,” he said, abruptly, and looked for 
a moment in Sir Roke’s face, as if he meditated saying something 
unusual ; but he checked himself, and added, only more in his accus- 
tomed way: ‘I’ve but a few minutes to dress—sorry to run away 
and leave you alone; but we shall all be here in two or three minutes.” 

And glancing again on the dial of the clock, as he might on the 
face of a man he hated, he disappeared. 

Sir Roke leaned with his elbow upon the mantelpiece, and smiled 
into the looking-glass over it, and laughed a little. 

“That fellow is perfectly wild, and ashamed to say what’s the 
matter with him. He's great fun—delicious, isn’t it? Trying to 
smile, pale with rage, he’d like to send a bullet through my head ; 
he’s so jealous, and he dare not hint at the cause of his fury. Capital 
comedy! Inconvenient, perhaps; so we'll quiet him to-night—quiet 
him to-night—we must part peaceably.” 

Miss Agnes Marlyn meanwhile had gone up the stairs, and reached 
her own sequestered room. She shut the door, and candle in hand, 
surveyed her beautiful features in her modest looking-glass; a little 
flushed her cheeks were, unnaturally bright her eyes. She had never 
seen that expression in her face before—excited, defiant, a little 
wicked and handsome, with a peculiar beauty. The strange look of 
disdain and shame and triumph met her from the homely glass, and 
a feeling of admiration thrilled her, and she smiled with a baleful 
divination. 

“Yes, you are beautiful,” she whispered, looking sidelong on her- 
self. ‘There’s no one so beautiful, and beauty is power. Agnes! . 
Agnes! is it wise? Yes, she stoops to conquer,” she repeated 
with the same bitter smile, reciting the title of the play that lay open 
in the ragged little volume upon her dressing-table ; “her little foot 
will yet rest upon the neck of the man who thinks he has subdued 
her. Yes, Agnes, what others have done without more cleverness, and 
with half your beauty, yow shall do. There is a brilliant future.” 

A momentary trance and a sigh, and then she glanced at that 
homely little silver watch that recalled her present poverty, and it 
suddenly reminded her that it was now near the dinner hour, and 
then she made her rapid toilet ; and crossing the floor with her candle 
in her hand, the light fell suddenly on the ruin of her little desk. 

There were men and women, I dare say, on whose murdered bodies 
she could have looked with more composure than upon the fragments 
of that outraged desk. ’ 

Who had done that ? 

When Robinson Crusoe saw the footprint on the sand, and felt 
that his solitary dominion was invaded, and that perhaps the secrets 
on which his life depended were discovered, he was not, for the 
moment, chilled with so grim a horror. 
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“ Who has done it ?” 

She stood erect, looking down on it motionless and pale, with a 
scowl of fear. 

Could she have laid it on the mantelpiece, and the cat—that 
ubiquitous marauder—have knocked it down upon the hearthstone ? 

The hypothesis was a momentary relief—momentary only-—for she 
remembered well having returned as she was leaving the room that 
day, and unlocked it to read a sentence in one of her secret letters, the 
exact phraseology of which she had forgotten. She distinctly remem- 
bered the very spot on the table where she had left it locked. 

“Good God! who has been here ?” 

She kneeled down and rummaged among the débris of the rosewood, 
broken glass, pens, little seals, keys, and the rest, for a second or two. 

“Not a letter left. The villain!” 

And up she started like a spectre, still staring on the ruin, and 
accidentally placed her hand upon the letters on the table. 

“Oh! ho, ho; here they are,” she gasped; and I think if her 
training had been at all different she would have said “Thank God!” 
She felt as if she were on the point of fainting. 

“T see it all now, that stupid maid. Yes, Mary dropped it, and 
here she has placed the letters together.” 

As she murmured this comfort, smiling with white lips, she raised 
the little packet of letters. 

Alas! here was consternation anew. Miss Marlyn was one of those 
persons born with the genius of neatness, and no letter of hers ever 
returned to its berth in her desk unsheathed in its proper envelope. 
But here they were—all disarranged—a few in their envelopes. The 
greater part just doubled up as they had been laid down by the care- 
less hand of the person who did not think it worth while, it seemed, to 
conceal the evidence of the outrage. 

The three letters of Sir Roke Wycherly lay at the top of the little 
pile, all out of their envelopes, and one had plainly been crumpled 
together in a strong hand as if in anger. 

Agnes Marlyn fenced with the conclusion no longer. The thing 
she had feared—the moment she saw the wreck upon the floor—was 
no longer disputable. 

More accomplished sinners than she would perhaps have been little 
dismayed after a few minutes, and bethought them of a mode of darn- 
ing their broken cobwebs. But Miss Agnes Marlyn had some attri- 
butes which rather marred her art. There was a fiery vein of passion 
in her nature; also there was an odd pride, which reared and shied at 
trifles, of which others would have made nothing. To deceive with 
her was easy. It was from the vulgarity and detail of clumsy 
mendacity that she recoiled. She would not construct a card castle 
of lies that might fall flat at any moment, and leave her stolen bijou- 
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terie exposed. Her lies were chiefly of reserve. She had not quite 
courage for a system of positive falsehood ; her pride recoiled from the 
risk of failure, and who was worth the degradation ? 

“Who is injured? J! He thinks it fine and tragic, this outrage 
of a brigand. Oh, quel gentilhomme! I will not go down this 
evening.” 

She sorted her letters—after all they were not very many—she 
tied them up, and placed the little parcel under her pillow—— 

“T will keep guard over them here.” 

The dinner-bell rang; she heard it, and flushed suddenly with a 
flashing glance towards the door. 

“The idea! To think that J, after this, should sit down at the 
same table !” 

She did not collect or disturb the fragments of her little desk: she 
looked down upon them with a bitter smile. 

“Let them lie as he left them, to reproach a robber !” she said. 

Then she sat down at the dressing-table. 

Storm is not a term to describe the state of her mind. The analogy 
was rather in the lurid glow, the rolling smoke, and the sudden glare 
of a crater. . 

“Whatever vacillation there may have been, whatever chance, he 
has ended all.” 

Then came a knock at her door: it was a servant, to tell Miss 
Marlyn that the little party were at dinner. 

Miss Marlyn had a headache, and could not leave her room. 

A few minutes later Rachel came into the room. I don’t know in 
what channel Miss Marlyn’s thoughts had been running at that 
moment; but she rose very pale, and turned her large eyes on her 
companion, with a feeling like a shudder. 

“Oh, you?” she murmured. 

** Yes, Agnes dear; you do look very poorly—you should lie down 
—can I do anything for you, you poor little thing ?” 

“ Nothing, dear; no.” 

“Tl stay a little with you, at all events.” 

“ No, dear; don’t stay,!” 

** But you do look so poorly—I can’t leave you.” 

“You must leave me; yes, dear, you must,” said Agnes Marlyn, 
with a cold, almost a repulsive tone. 

“Ts it really pain, dear Agnes; or have you heard anything that 
grieves you ?” 

“T’ve heard nothing—no news—pain is the shortest word.” 

“ But are you vexed with me ?” pleaded Rachel. 

“Not the least, dear—no—pain expresses it very well,” said Agnes 
Marlyn. 

“Tf you really mean pain, poor little Pucellhe——” 
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“Don’t call me that—nor any other pet name,” said Agnes, 
abruptly. 

“Something has vexed you, dear Agnes, and I am sure you will 
tell me what it is; but if you are suffering—if it is pain—you must 
lie down.” 

“ No—no—no, child; you're very good, but you bore me. I won't 
lie down ; I shall remain here—and I shall remain alone. They'll 
wonder what detains you—pray go. By and by, you'll hear me 
talked over, I dare say ; you look at meas if I had two heads ”—Agnes 
laughed coldly—*“ but you will; and I don’t care many pins what's 
said of me! It’s well they can’t huré me, or dash me to pieces 
like that!” and she pointed, with a fierce and bitter smile, at her 
desk. 

“Why it’s broken—your little desk—who did it ?” 

**Cowards!” said Agnes, with a quiet scorn. 

“T can’t make it out; what has occurred ? who dared to break it? 
tell me. You must tell me what has happened,” exclaimed Rachel, 
shocked and excited. 

“Pray go down, there’s a dear girl, for I'm not going to tell you 
anything about it; no, not a word. I may, though, for I’m sure it 
will be a pleasant story. I shall choose my own time, however ; and 
now I’ve said all I mean to say for the present—wherever my pain 
may be, solitude is the best cure for it. Good-bye !” 

“ You won’t allow me to remain, then ?” 

“ No!” said Agnes, decisively. 

Rachel looked wounded. 

‘ “Very well, Agnes; will you allow me to send you some dinner 
here ?” 

“What a question! how it shocks the sentiment of the situation !” 
answered the young lady, mockingly. <‘‘ No, Rachel, seriously, I have 
been startled, and made angry, made almost faint, and that kind of 
thing does not leave one much appetite—and pray do believe me, 
dear, once for all, I choose to be alone. I know you mean kindly, but 
I must insist on it, and so good-bye, or good-night, or whatever you 
please to make it.” 

“ Well, then, as you will have it so, I will go; but you'll allow me 
at least to send you candles, for you are very nearly in the dark ?” 

Agnes made no answer. 

« And I'll run up and see you just now, again,” she said. 

Still the same ungracious silence. 

“Good-bye, dear Pucelle; I hope I shall find you a great deal 
better.” 

And as Pucelle made no sign, after another little pause, Rachel 
Shadwell ran down the stairs again. 
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Part II. 


Tue SmmpLon.—ExPEriENcE Bovucut.—Tue Coasr Roap.—A Fortnicut 
AT Pisa, 

Towarps the end of the summer, the weather being cool, we formed 
an heroic resolution—we would go to the top of the “ Dent du Jamin” 
and see the sunrise. The party was soon formed, with additions 
from two families, living respectively some way off on either side 
of us. The weather seemed a little uncertain, but we started never- 
theless ; some in a mountain cart, drawn by a strong willing horse, 
the others on foot. The boys, who were in the wildest spirits, 
took short cuts, and appeared upon the scene promiscuously every 
now and then. In the afternoon we arrivedat ‘ Les Avants,” where 
we were to pass the night, and ordered dinner and a large log fire, 
which we continued to pile up until the landlady remonstrated ; the 
house was of wood, it might be burnt down! then we went to bed. 
The rooms were small and bare, everything precisely like the little 
Swiss chalets one buys cut out in wood. Walls, ceiling, floors, 
chairs, tables, beds, everything wood—except the horrible feather 
quilts, under which you are stifled in Switzerland and Germany, and 
which, if you at last throw them off, leave you perishing, as there is 
no substitute in the shape of blankets. My mother walked about 
all night, oppressed with various anxieties. The rain was pouring 
down in steady torrents, leaving but little hope of the morrow’s festi- 
vities. The boys kept my mother company in her vigils, simply 
because they felt too mad to do anything but walk about in sheets, 
personating ghosts, appearing in the different rooms in succession. 
I, personally, was very much distracted by the cows which were only 
separated from me by the thinnest partition, and breathed upon me 
hard all night through the interstices of the planks; also by the 
pigs that shared the stable and grunted in their sleep. The morning 
dawned upon torrents of rain; the only objects distinguishable were 
two of the cows, standing in a melancholy manner under one of the 
windows, with the rain coming down upon their backs. Should we 
still go on? only if we liked to break our necks, for the rain would 
all be snow higher up ; so we ordered the horse and cart, and descended 
in low spirits to Collonge, where we arrived in rain that was pouring 
and pelting, and blotting out from view mountains and lake. 

During the vintage, however, the weather was beautiful. The grapes 
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had been hanging for days past in myriads of golden clusters, basking 
in the sunshine, nestling under the leaves, and tempting passers-by to 
acts of robbery. One hailstorm, coming unexpectedly at such a 
crisis, had been known to ruin everything! Still the proprietor lin- 
gered. The government order, they explained, had not been given for 
the vintage to begin all over Switzerland ; till then no one dared to 
pick his own grapes. It was something that looked very like 
despotism in the midst of the republic ; two extremes meeting all the 
world over! At last the signal came, and then men, women, and 
children set to work. Would “les demoiselles” like to help? No- 
thing the “demoiselles” would like better, especially as they were 
expected to eat at no allowance, as part of the ceremony. These 
generous “ proprictaires” seemed to forget how many grapes that 
ought to go to make good wine can be demolished in a very short 
space of time; and that, moreover, the peculiarity of grapes over 
other fruit is the way that you can begin again, after a few hours’ 
rest, with perfect satisfaction. And here I must say for Madame 
I , that though she possessed, in a strong degree, the character- 
istics of her nation, working in her garden as if her life dépended 
upon it, carrying her own vegetables on her back to market; even 
having been known, in spite of a frightful headache, to go on with 
her work of preparing the dead stalks of Indian corn for the purpose 
of stuffing a peculiar kind of Swiss mattress, and all this when she 
was very rich—quite rich enough to pay people to do it for her—her 
extreme thrift did not engender parsimony, certainly in as far as the 
grapes were concerned. 

During the vintage, you see the grape cure going on all around you, 
and practised by cadaverous individuals of all nations. The patient 
begins at dawn of day to eat grapes; he is ordered to eat all day 
without stopping. There seems no need for the rule annexed that 
he is to eat nothing else, for he gradually loses his taste for all 
other food. After an autumn spent in this way, he is supposed to 
be cured. Madame '——, in her generosity, almost made us endure 
the grape cure, but as she in the meantime allowed us intervals of 
rest, the pleasure never became a pain. When the vineyards round 
Collonge were cleared, the peasants repaired to the more distant 
ones, leaving the village emptied of every one except the younger 
children and ourselves. The beautiful “beau doré” grapes of the 
Collonge vineyards were lying, half crushed, in large open vats, pre- 
paratory to being converted into wine. One of these vats stood under 
Mademoiselle F ’s window, as she, being a great proprietress, con- 








templated an extensive brew, somewhere in the neighbourhood of the 
dark cellar. What could those forsaken children do—grapes, vintage, 
and wine being in the wind—but congregrate round those vats, and, 
with dirty little fingers, pick up grapes therefrom, suck them a little 
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bit, and put them back again! finally, for want of something better 
to occupy them, immerse a small “camarade’s” head—Emil Collins’, 
I think—into the vat bodily. Yes, good old “bon vivants,” French 
or English, the toast you pass so merrily round, was made from the 
wine of that very vat, from the discarded grapes of those dirty little 
fingers; but we are told that all impurities are carried off by evapo- 
ration, and that if we knew the history of all food, we should starve. 
When the grapes were gathered, the wine-making began. It was 
carried on very vigorously in the region of the dark cellar, from which 
a strong smell of fermentation came up, and gradually diffused itself 
through the house. The wine was then packed off, in large casks, to 
France, and we felt that the summer was over. 

We were already nearly in the Arctic regions; the snow having 
come down lower and lower on the mountains, and as we had the 
Simplon before us, we bestirred ourselves, and hired a “ voiture” at 
Vevay. In the meantime the peasants were thanking us, on all sides, 
for our kindness; one telling proof of which seems to have been that 
“ Monsieur notre pire,” when they met him and wished him “ good 
evening,” always wished them good evening too, to which statement 
was added the remark, “Les Anglais ne le font pas ordinairement.” 
Unfortunately, Collonge is not the only place where the English are so 
spoken of, for we never seem to learn true politeness; our very bearish 
manners as a nation never improve, but, to the shame and confusion of 
some among us, are perpetually standing out in contrast to those of 
foreigners. An Englishman’s hat seems to be glued upon his head ; 
under no possible pretence will he take it off, unless absolutely obliged : 
neither to the village priest, whom he meets in his evening walk, 
out of respect to his sacred office, and quite irrespective of his theology, 
nor to the officer at the head of the custom-house, although here he 
is decidedly quarrelling with his own bread and butter, for that officer 
has it in his own power to stop the family luggage for hours, or pass it 
through in five minutes, according to his pleasure. Neither will the 
hat be just lifted on entering the railway carriage, where the fellow 
travellers of that same Englishman have already taken their places ; 
nor on the stairs, when he meets a lady; nor in a thousand places 
besides. He goes to the opera in dusty boots and travelling costume, 
thereby mortally offending the assembled foreigners, each of whom 
takes it as a personal insult ; he walks about the public “ promenades ” 
with his guide books, in a dress improvised for the occasion, and in 
which he would be hooted in England. The crowning act of his ill- 
breeding is his behaviour at dinner: into that “table d’hote” room 
he bursts, with his wife, daughters, several nieces, and a few friends 
he has picked up on the road, and forthwith behaves in a way which 
baffles description. Talking loud, in English, across the table, roaring 
with laughter, giving orders in execrable French, but with the greatest 
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confidence, and finally decamping—as he came in—having been as 
completely and conveniently oblivious of the rest of the company as if 
they had never existed. We know that people who will not endeavour 
to conform a little to the customs of the country where they are for 
the time being, and who also behave as if they had left their manners 
behind them, are not the “créme de la créme” of English society ; 
but it is, nevertheless, hardly consoling to be obliged to acknowledge 
that the manners of English shopkeepers are so far behind those of 
French ones, and that people above shopkeepers occasionally behave in 
a way to make one wish one’s self under the table. 

There remained to be got through, at Collonge, a final ceremony— 
a supper for the children, “ goiter,” they called it, at which they 
were also to receive prizes in exchange for their tickets. Instead of 
the plum-cake one usually associates with this kind of entertainment, 
there were large open tarts, into which plums and cherries were 
packed whole—stones and all. Another luxury to these children was 
sugar in their coffee, which they did not get at home. It was served 
out by Vincent J——, who was there in person, notwithstanding the 
cows, assisted by a friend. After the “goiter” we distributed the 
prizes, not without some tribulation on the part of the children, espe- 
cially on that of a little boy, who had a knife instead of a toy watch. 
As the proprietress of the latter would not give it up, we were rather 
posed for a minute, but the elder children assured us their father 
would much prefer the knife for their little brother, who, it was very 
clear, would be trained to prefer, in future years, the useful things to 
the ornamental. Happily, there were some presents about which 
there need be no qualms, such as small workboxes, which were pretty 
and useful too; so that, on the whole, the children were very “con- 
tents,” and the boys and younger ones distinguished themselves in a 
final scramble for “bon-bons” very considerably. 

Then, on a lovely autumn morning, forerunner of a succession of 
others as beautiful, we walked down the orchard once more, to the 
travelling carriage which was waiting for us in the Vevay road, and, 
a few minutes afterwards, were on our way to Villenenoe. Towards 
the middle of the day we arrived at Bex, where we ordered some 
coffee, instead of the dinner they expected, and for which, determined 
not to gtoutdone, they charged the price of the dinner. On again to 
the bridge which separates the Canton de Vaud from the Vallais, 
where the scenery is most beautiful: mountains on every side, sending 
up lovely blue or snow-capped peaks into the skies. Here the 
costume changes, we were travelling through the valley of the Rhone, 
which is desolated by constant floods—the river has never yet been 
kept within bounds, but periodically bursts away, carrying villages, 
crops, and trees before it, so that in some places not a vestige of civi- 
lisation remains, but, in its place, deserts of stones and sand for miles 
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together. The inns are generally dirty and uninviting. At Martigny 
we stopped at one which had been a monastery, where all the monkish 
arrangements remained almost intact—cloisters, refectory, &c. ; so that, 
at the expense of missing modern comforts, one had at least a little 
romance. 

At last we arrived at the foot of the Simplon, and began slowly 
to wind up Napoleon’s road. It was the fifth of November, very 
late for such an enterprise, but the sky above us was dazzlingly 
blue, and the sun so scorching that those who were occasionally 
walking were forced to keep in the shade of the carriage. The main 
a features of all mountain passes are the same, the zig-zag road 
might be stereotyped, with the scenery, and the huge mountain which 
still remains for you to scale, alternately to the right and left. As 
you mount slowly upwards, the scenery becomes grander, and the 
road, of course, more and more dangerous; you are not frightened, 
but you wonder. Why, for example, should a little bit of wall be put 
along the edge for a few yards, and then that same edge, which it 
would kill you just as much to fall over, further on be unprotected for 
miles? Why is the road so narrow that, in some places, it would 
seem impossible for two carriages to pass each other? How did the 
people ever get up to the chalets you see across the ravine, perched 
like eagles’ nests among the rocks? and, having got there, how do 
they ever, especially those in the chalets on the grassy slope, ever get 
out of their doors, without slipping down to the precipice, and tum- 
bling headlong over? As to the other main features, the pine forests, 
ravines, waterfalls, &c., they present themselves under so many dif- 
ferent aspects, and make up such varied landscapes, that, if you are 
fond of nature, and nature among mountains, you will not find the 
pass monotonous, or the different passes you may traverse one quite 
hike another, and you will look longer out of the window without 
getting tired, than other people who are hungry, and sleepy, and 
cross, and longing for a cup of tea, and for the carriage to stop, and, 
in short, to arrive somewhere with a small prospect of comfort. 

We slept one night at Bérisse, almost at the top of the mountain, 
and found there a clean little mountain inn, with very good attendance, 
and an excellent dinner prepared for travellers. On the evening of 
the next day we arrived at the frontier, where the Gergygn driver 
explained that we were an English family, and that there was nothing 
contraband in the boxes, to which the officers replied by examining 
the luggage, and ordering the voiturier to proceed. We were now in 
the gorge of Gondo; the carriage, passing along a very narrow cause- 
way, was shut in between a wall of rock on one side, and the torrent 
which was foaming and tumbling through the gorge—the water, 
beautifully clear, was of the deepest green colour, relieved by masses 
of white foam—and, shutting in the torrent again, on the other side 
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was another wall of huge rocks which formed an impregnable barrier. 
The lovely costumes and lovelier faces of the Italian peasants now 
began to flit past the carriage at intervals, and almost, on one occasion, 
roused to enthusiasm the very dogged German driver, who, moreover, 
thought it much beneath him to admire anything Italian. “ Voila 
deux petites filles,” he remarked to his friend in the cabriolet, “qui 
ne seraient pas mal, si elles étaient habillées!”’ The horses were 
now pulled up, and a little Italian boy, who happened to be passing, 
came in for the huge wooden sabot which had been used to drag the 
wheels during the descent. We were bowling along a level Italian 
road, towards an Italian inn, for the first time. Domo d'Ossola was 
a fair specimen, neither very dirty, nor particularly clean. The next 
evening we arrived at Arona, where we found a very pleasant French 
gentleman and his wife, who were struck dumb by our announcement 
of the way we intended to travel to Turin. There prevailed a vague 
report that the railroad was unfinished, or broken, or that something 
had happened to impede travellers. In the meantime, the voiturier 
urged us very strongly to proceed in his carriage, keeping to himself, 
at the same time, his entire ignorance of the road. Some friends of 
the landlord were written to, to the intent that they were to expect at 
Biella a large English family, who were new enough for any amount 
of cheating, and would in every way prove a windfall. We set off, 
therefore, early one morning, and, before long, arrived at a river 
without a bridge, through which tumbled bullock carts, mule carriages, 
and peasants, quite as a matter of course; into it we also plunged, far 
less willingly, and, thanks to the horses, that never refused anything 
required of them by Herr § , were dragged, sometimes over rocks 
and stones, to the opposite bank. 

Towards evening we lost the road, and had to retrace our steps some 
miles, arriving after dark at Biella. We were received by the land- 
lord and 2 small boy of about fourteen—the whole establishment 2s it 
turned out ; reinforced, however, on this occasion by various friends, 
who were levied to make a show for an hour or two. They were per- 
fectly up to their parts; having first arrayed themselves in white 
waistcoats, they stood in the courtyard with lighted candles, and, 
having received us with low bows, escorted us upstairs, to choose the 
rooms, as they said—there being no choice at all; and also excused 
themselves for showing us through the kitchen—the shortest way— 
and which we shrewdly suspect to have been the one entrance, as we 
were shown out the same way next morning. After these ceremonies 
the whole force disappeared, and we were left to the care of the land- 
lord and boy before-mentioned. ‘The rooms were paved with bricks, 
the red varnish of which invariably comes off on everything it touches, 
filling one with a sense of discomfort ; the beds were the beds of a 
small Italian inn—* c’est tout dire” to those who have ever endured 
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them; altogether we were never more delighted to be again on our 
way than we were early the next morning. Late in the same after, 
noon the roads became so heavy that they were next to impassable 
and this happened when the light was already waning, and the horses 
all but done up ; we were now in a sort of causeway, deep ditches on 
each side, and the white stones which marked the road became 
gradually fainter and fainter. Herr § had been walking some 
hours by the side of the patient horses, which received despairingly, 
and without flinching or quickening their pace, the blows from the 
whip, which resounded unremittingly upon their bare-boned backs. 
The consequence of all this was that we pulled up at the gates of 
Turin after dark and found them shut. After a little colloquy, how- 
ever, we were let through, and an Italian gentleman, who looked 
uncommonly surprised at the advent of a travelling carriage at such an 
hour and in such a pickle, walked a long way by the side of us to 
direct the driver to the Hétel d’Europe, where we were told we had 
run a great risk of being robbed in being out on Italian roads after 
dark. 

Turin, even in those days of its brilliant little court, looked dull and 
sober ; the people, streets, and houses, were all sedate and grave, com- 
pletely devoid of the jolly, sunshiny gaiety one learns to think of as 
something peculiarly Italian. We spent some days there, visiting the 
pictures, &c., and kept in a perpetual state of excitement by the idea 
that the magnificent band, which was for ever striking up in front of 
the palace, was a sign that the king was coming. Whatever life and 
spirit was wanting in the people, there was enough in that band at all 
events. An exciting event to us was the departure of Herr Schublé— 
minus a horse. After resting for a day or two he drove away one 
fine morning with only three horses, but as he had never divulged to 
us that anything was wrong, we could only imagine that the missing 
horse had succumbed to the fatigues of that last day. We took the 
train from Turin, and arrived after a few hours at Genoa, running in 
among the “pink and yellow jails,” “ Pictures from Italy.” There we 
visited the principal palaces, among which the Marquis de Negri’s 
made perhaps the most vivid impression. The gardens are raised for 
seven terraces, and were fragrant at that time of year—late in No- 
vember—with sweet-scented verbenas, roses, and orange blossoms. 
One picture we were delighted to find hanging over a mantelpiece in 
one of the palaces, as it had been described to us with the greatest 
enthusiasm by an artist friend in France—a figure of Charles V. 
on a white horse, by Vandyke. “We went, of course, to the filigree 
silver shop and to one for dried fruits—two of the “spécialités” of 
Genoa; and, a day or two later, were trotting slowly, after the 
fashion of “ Vetturino” travelling, along the Riviera road towards 
Pisa; passing whole groves of olives by day, and stopping at various 
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places every evening, amongst others, Spezzia and Pietra Santa, where 
we found an Englishwoman married to the landlord, who showed us 
with great pride her beautiful baby, two months old, which was not 
swaddled, like the generality of Italian babies. 

In due time we arrived at Pisa, where we were detained a fortnight, 
and thus had ample time to see everything. The Cathedral, the Bap- 
tistry, and “ Campo Santo,” to which, perhaps, with the Leaning Tower, 
a traveller, just passing through, would confine himself. We also 
visited in addition the “Cascine,” and the Foundling Hospital. The 
Baptistry is a large building with a dome, close to the Cathedral, but 
separated from it, to which every infant is carried for baptism, within 
twenty-four hours of its birth. Close by is the Campo Santo, or gloomy 
old burying-ground, enclosed by walls which are covered with wonderful 
frescoes by the early masters—incomprehensible except to connoisseurs 
—and made still more so by the ravages of time and damp. The 
Cascine is a kind of park, which belonged at that time, of course, to the 
Grand Duke, and where he had a fancy to keep a drove of camels, not 
only for show, for they were made to work and carry loads, which 
they knelt to receive as obediently as if they had been in‘the Desert 
with the Arabs. 

At the Foundling Hospital we were shown everything by the 
Superior, who was an Englishwoman. | A little cradle was turned 
outside an aperture in the wall every evening, and turned in again on 
the ringing of a bell, with a poor little infant, of whom its mother was 
tired. One we saw that from rough handling had a broken arm or 
leg—only, I think, four months old; it was lying patiently and un- 
complainingly, quite still, with a perfectly blanched little face. A 
sadder sight was that of the elder girls who had grown up there, and 
now knew their position, unclaimed and uncared for, except by each 
other and the good Superior. The Leaning Tower is not in all things 
equal to one’s expectations, not so tall, perhaps—not beautiful, I 
think—but simply curious and very unsatisfactory, because one never 
gets the phenomenon explained as to whether it was built purposely 
crooked, or became crooked, and, being crooked, what prevents it from 
falling ? 

The bane of Pisa are the beggars, who surround and pester you for 
money wherever you appear, clamouring for “ quattrini,” which they 
immediately fight for, and vying with each other in presenting before 
you every dreadful deformity under the sun. A plan we hit upon, 
of giving a rather larger donation to one to divide, and which seemed 
to answer at first, had better never be tried, as it failed dismally after- 
wards when practised by a lady to whom we recommended it, judging 
by the “ Babel” which ensued under the hotel windows. 

We went to Florence for the winter—Florence is probably dunia 
since we knew it. It was then the capital of the separate Duchy of 
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Tuscany, divided even off from that by numerous little local interests 
and prejudices, and the Florentines often lived and.died there, without 
having travelled very far, if at all, beyond it. They had, perhaps, 
rather overweening ideas about Florence and the things it contained, 
and not much faith in anything beautiful, either in nature or art, 
beyond it, and so far we may pardon them; but in the little matters 
of every-day life they were centuries behind the rest of the world. 
The lower classes thought a fire an unwholesome thing in the depth 
of winter, with the arm frozen, and themselves indulged in nothing in 
the shape of warmth, except an extra supply of clothing and a 
“scaldino,” or large brazier, filled with charcoal, which was con- 
sidered sufficient to warm the house and the family. Besides this, there 
might perhaps be one or two smaller “scaldini”—earthenware ones— 
especially one for the mother of the family, which she might carry 
about in her hands when she went out, and put her feet upon at home. 

The extraordinary theory about bleeding for all illnesses which pre- 
vailed all through Italy was largely shared by the Florentines ; when 
we left them they were waking up, and, if report speaks true, certain 
Englishmen were invited not long ago to undertake the work of 
improving Florence. We must hope they will be Englishmen of 
taste, who will respect everything old and beautiful, and confine them- 
selves principally to the drainage and water supply, questions on which 
Florence might be all the better for a little enlightenment. We 
lived two winters in the Piazza Pitti—with an intervening summer at 
the Baths of Lucca, and thus had ample opportunities for studying 
~ certain movements of royalty which took place daily. On one side of the 
Piazza was a guard-room, from which the guard was expected to turn 
out sharp and salute any royal carriage that should emerge from the gate 
of the Boboli Gardens opposite—Grand Duke, Grand Duchess, Arch- 
duke Ferdinand, young Archduchess, Archduke Charles, little princess, 
two little princes, or baby! Between the appearance of the several 
carriages there were naturally short intervals of rest for the guard, 
short and feverish, during which one may imagine it to have lived in 
a sort of chronic nervousness waiting for the first sound of the next 
carriage, and the call to arms from the officer in command. On the 
return of the carriages they were again severally saluted in the same 
way. This was in the loyal days, when the royal family walked about 
the streets unattended, and the progress of the Grand Duke's carriage 
could be marked by the lines of uncovered heads. In one short 
twelvemonth there was a complete revulsion; no more friendly 
greetings given and received, but mutual alienation and distrust daily 
growing stronger and stronger, till they culminated in the reyo- 
lution. 

While all this was brewing, we lived on in the Piazza Pitti, studying 
Italian and singing, Florence and the Florentines generally. How- 
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ever disinclined we might have been to study Italian, we were com- 
pelled thereto by sheer necessity ; the shopkeepers could, hardly any 
of them, talk French, and it was embarrassing to find one’s self in a 
shop and out of it again without having been able to utter a syllable, 
or extort one from the shopkeeper. To aid us through the first 
dreary stages, we engaged the services of a certain Signora R——, the 
personification of a Florentine of those days—gentle, courteous, an 
intense lover of art and of her own literature. She spoke Italian 
with a slow, slightly aspirated intonation, and came armed, in the first 
instance, with Vergani’s grammar and other books, which she supple- 
mented afterwards with little manuscripts of her own—very pretty 
when they remained within the range of characteristic little dialogues 
and letters supposed to be addressed to small friends—but rising with 
the subject to a style of dryness worthy of Sismondi’s “ Republics” 
in long pages of Florentine history, which R—— was supposed to 
gain much by in every way, as she religiously copied them, word 
for word—without understanding them—into other small books. How 
very far behind England, France, and Germany, Italy then was 
in school and children’s books! How Vergani’s face would have 
fallen could he have seen that most charming Otto’s grammar 
which, with its well-arranged lessons, leads you on in the first 
of them through a portion of reading, writing, and grammar, to a 
little conversation which embodies the whole! Signora R was 
always delighted to take us with her to the churches, galleries, and 
principal studios, and there, as the case might be, enlarge upon art 
generally and its history from the beginning, illustrated by some early 
frescoes, or endeavour before some celebrated picture to make us 
understand its merits; how Raphael learnt from the early painters, 
and, with four or five other geniuses, brought painting to the height 
of perfection, from which it degenerated into mannerism — “La 
decadenza”—revived again a little, and then hopelessly sank to great 
depths of woe. This latter phrase she did not delight in illustrating, 
or dwell much upon the fact that there are few painters now in 
Florence who dare to attempt anything beyond copying and recopying 
the great models, so that having them constantly before them does not 
seem to succeed in inspiring them, but rather to have the contrary 
effect. Signora R—— acknowledged very frankly that painting was 
at a low ebb, and was all the more delighted to show us how the 
sculptors were looking up. We were always courteously received at 
the studios, and heard the history of various statues and groups which 
had been ordered mostly by English or Americans. What struck us 
perhaps as much as anything was the absence of vanity in the sculptor 
himself. It must be confessed that many pictures we ought to have 
admired we never learnt to care for, not looking upon them and their 
merits with artists’ eyes; but in every gallery there are some which 
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fill you with admiration, and which, if you constantly look at them, 
perhaps teach you in some measure their beauties of themselves, 
without the help of any other teachers. This knowledge is, of course, 
very superficial, and you stand on uncertain ground, but even to get so 
far is a great thing for yourself, as you have more private enjoyment 
of the great masters. There is one picture in Florence which we 
constantly saw copied ; the list of students, waiting for their turn to 
paint it, was always full ; and yet—as one after another they took their 
places before it, measured and got their proportions, the position of 
the figures, the colouring and toning down—they one and all failed in 
giving Raphael's heavenly expression to the picture of the “ Madonna 
della Seggiola.” We often watched the process going on, and the failure 
in that part which must have come from the depths of Raphael’s soul. 
While we were at Florence we made the acquaintance of the Maestro 
R , an old man with a bent figure, grey hair curling over the 
collar of his coat, and a beautiful face lighted up by a soul that was 
literally on fire. Once at the piano he was absorbed in his lesson, 
during which there might be short pauses for the composition of 
extempore cadences, which he wrote quite leisurely, and humming 
them as he went on to himself. They were written with a very faint 
pencil, the notes all huddled together, and about the size of pins’ 
heads, very hard to decipher. A passage once read, he would go over 
it again and again with untiring patience till he was satisfied ; then 
would come little exhortations about expression. He did not believe 
English people had any feeling, he said; if they had, it was a “‘ tesoro 
nascosto”—worth nothing—upon which would follow long conversa- 
tions upon all sorts of subjects; one thing leading to another, and 
finally perhaps a return to the lesson with renewed vigour. 

The winter of 1857 was very severe; from morning till night 
the bridges were covered with mufiled figures, two or three deep, 
looking down upon the frozen river. This sort of weather in Italy is 
truly miserable, there are never any provisions against it; the houses, 
rich and poor, are built for warmth and sunshine, and if the better 
sort of people pull uncomfortably through a few sharp weeks, it is in- 
comprehensible how the poor, who shiver about the streets in their 
scanty clothes, ever survive it at all. Happily, however sharp, it is 
invariably short, and then comes the burst of exquisite spring, which 
never disappoints you by going back again into winter, and, being so 
sunshiny and gay itself, may perhaps account for the spirit of the 
Italians at that season, which expend themselves in the festivities 
. called the Carnival. Then you are in for it for six weeks, for masks, 
and cries for masks, and unexpected visits from masked friends. 
“Veglioni” and the Corso as much as you choose! 
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Capas, the Notary of Argostoli.* 
By ALEXANDER RANZABE. 
From the Romaie, 


By JAMES HENRY SKENE., 


Autor or “THE Frontier Lanps oF THE CHRISTIAN AND THE TURK.” 





Cuarter I, 


Tur Greeks who enjoyed the generous hospitality of the inhabi- 
tants of Cephalonia in the beginning of our war of independence, 
may perhaps recollect having seen at Argostoli, the capital of the 
island, the Notary Tapas. He was a short thickset bald old man, 
showing toothless gums when his rigid features relaxed in a grim 
laugh, and hiding furtive sinister glances under a pair of enormous 
green spectacles. He spoke a dialect of mixed Greek and Italian. 
This was not an eccentric fancy peculiar to him alone, but an unhappy 
custom of the majority of his Ionian fellow countrymen. I mention 
the practice in no satirical spirit. I merely regret that, during the 
Venetian occupation of those islands, our brethren there obstructed 
the progress of our most precious gift, and that the descendants of 
Ulysses almost forgot the language of Homer. They now deserve, 
however, a tribute of praise, for their patriotic efforts to improve their 
provincial dialect, and they have amongst them many who are capable 
of furthering that noble purpose. 

The Notary Tapas sat one evening on a lame stool before his desk. 
He was writing without paying much attention to the crowd of clients 


* Alexander Ranzabe, the Dr. Johnson of modern Greece, is at the same time a 
learned antiquary and a distinguished statesman, is now Professor of Archeology and 
Rector of the University of Athens, and has been for some years Hellenic Minister 
for Foreign Affairs. After publishing a compendious dictionary, which tends to raise 
the corrupt Romaic dialect to the dignity of the ancient Greek tongue, he proceeded 
to lay before his countrymen a series of popular reading in the pure style he wished 
them to adopt, and it is acknowledged that his patriotic efforts to give them a language, 
as a means of civilisation, have not been fruitless. 

The first of these works of fiction, Tapas, the Notary of Argostoli, unites with the 
attractions of classical composition the exposure to ridicule of one of the corruptions of 
modern times prevalent in the Ionian Islands, where Italian words are used with 
Greek terminations. The barbarism and absurdity of this practice must necessarily, 
however, be most inadequately rendered by an English translation. 
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in his office, waiting for their respective turn. A young man entered, 
and walked up to the votary of Themis with uncertain steps. Tapas 
slightly raised his spectacles, and darted a quick glance at the new- 
comer. Having recognised him, he raised his green goggles till they 
rested on his brows, put his pen behind his ear, and spoke in that style 
whose Italianisms cannot all be preserved without falling into obscurity. 

“Tt is you, Signor Rodines? welcome, mia gioja. What are the 
orders of the Signor Conte Namutos ?” 

“The count is unfortunately still unwell,” replied the youth in 
purer Romaic, “but it is not any message from him that brings me 
here; I have a favour to ask of you for myself.” 

Alarmed by the word favour, the old man lowered his spectacles over 
his eyes, lest they might convey an answer which his tongue should 
prudently hesitate to utter. ; 

“ Oh, bene, bene,” said he, “ what are your orders? What can I do 
for you ?” 

“T shall probably want something like a thousand dollars, and I 
have come to ask you if you can find them for me.” 

“A thousand dollars, he says! Per Bacco, signor mio, dollars are 
not running about the streets of Cephalonia now-a-days. Trade 
slackens, caro, currants are cheap, and purses empty.” 

“T know it will be difficult,” resumed Rodines, “and that is why I 
have come to you, but I shall not require your assistance for several 
days, even if I should need it at all. You may set your mind at rest, 
for the rate of interest and other expenses are a matter of indifference 
tome. I will make any sacrifice.” 

The notary smiled his usual foxy smile. 

“Va beu, va beu,” he said, “ but, as I told you, times are hard, mio caro. 
Those who have money keep it, or, if they lend, want good security.” 

“You will have my signature,’ remarked Rodines, with the pride 
of the Spanish general who offered his mustachio in pledge. 

“Your signature! Cospetto, Signor Rodines, I would give you all 
the gold of Croesus if I had it, carissimo, but money-lenders will want 
something more than your signature.” 

“ Let them take the salary Count Namutos gives me. Is not that 
enough ?” 

“Certainly ; how should it not be enough? But shall I tell you 
what they will say to that? To-day you have a salary—to-morrow 
you may not have one. A salary, too, can only provide for the 
interest ; how will you refund the capital ?” 

“God is great, my good friend,” said Rodines, with a confident 
smile. ‘“ We shall economise to pay the capital.” 

“God has nothing to do with the question,” answered Tapas, 
shrugging his shoulders. ‘* You know, mia gioja, God Almighty has 
never bound himself to take up your bills at maturity. Believe me, 
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mio caro, loans are weak foundations to build upon. They are stones 
that people tie round their necks, to sink them quickly to the bottom. 
Give up the idea of a loan. Hear me; no one flies far with the 
wings of others.” 

“See if you can find me the thousand dollars, my good Tapas,” 
answered the young man, who seemed to want money more urgently 
than advice, “and if my salary is not sufficient security, you may have 
property.” 

“Your house at Corfu? Mi dispiace, but you could not get even 
two hundred dollars on that mortgage.” 

“ Well, if it does not suffice,” said Rodines, “ you may add houses, 
vineyards, farms, and gardens, in the island of Cephalonia, worth ten 
times the amount of the loan.” 

The notary on hearing this offer turned to the youth and scanned 
him wistfully from head to foot, as if he suspected a sudden attack of 
mental alienation. Rodines stooped forward and whispered in his ear 
—* You will agree with me soon. May I say a few words to you alone >” 

“Va ben,” said Tapas, addressing the other clients in the room, 
“va beu dunque, to-morrow I will see you on your business, a rive- 
derei ;” and smiling he waved his hand to dismiss them. 

“ Dunque,” he resumed when they had all gone, “ we have castles 
and palaces, caro amico, we are in the possession of millions, and you 
do not explain the miracolo ;” fixing a penetrating gaze on the candid 
physiognomy of the young Rodines, he added, “ If you have discovered 
some tesoro, you should not seek to borrow.” 

“My dear friend,” replied the unsuspecting applicant, “a man of 
business is almost a father confessor. I may mention to you what no 
one else should hear from me. In the first place, I need hardly tell 
you what makes me seek to borrow money, for in a few days you may 
perhaps be invited to attend at a ceremony which will explain to you 
how I am going to dispose of it.” 

“Oho! capisco. I wish you joy, Signor Rodines. This sounds like 
a matrimonio. May I not know who—per Bacco ?” 

“You shall know who when the ceremony takes place.” 

“ A matrimonio secreto! I understand. But is there a good fat 
dowry? ‘That is how you are to have the vineyards and the farms. 
But, mio caro, a dowry cannot be mortgaged.” 

“T know it, and the dowry will have nothing to bear in the way 
of debt.” 

Then advancing close to the old man’s ear, and looking round to see 
he was not overheard, Rodines said: “The mortgage I propose will 
be on the landed property of Count Namutos, who has made me his 
heir. This will satisfy any money-lender, I suppose.” 

“Come? cosa? his heir?” cried Tapas, jumping up violently from 
his stool, as if by the movement of a powerful spring, but he quickly 
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sat down and lowered his spectacles over his eyes, which he half-closed, 
like a cat feigning indifference towards a cream-jug. 

“Per Bacco,” he continued,” the count has made you his heir. 
Bello, o bello, but are you sure of this, carissimo? I never heard of 
his having made such a testamento.” 

“You are right. The will has been privately signed.” 

“ Ah, indeed ? and you do not tell me when it was privately signed ?” 

“This very day. It has just been signed. But you understand 
that no one else must know it.” 

“Per Dio! you say well. Count Namutos’s will is good security. 
But let us see. Has the count not a nephew ?” 

“Yes, at Lixuri, his nephew Gerasimos.” 

“ Dunque, he is not his heir ?” 

“That would have been natural,” answered Rodines, to the half- 
asked question, “and, believe me, I did all I could to change the 
count’s intention in my favour, but it was in vain I tried. I remarked 
that I only annoyed the old count without influencing him. I was 
prepared to bear his anger, by refusing to accept the inheritance, when 
he said to me: ‘Do not refuse, and say no more of my nephew. He 
is a wretch, whose conduct has embittered my life. Do not let him 
approach my deathbed. Have no scruples to accept my legacy. I 
give it to you, that by you it may pass to one who has every right to 
it, but who would never consent to receive it directly from me. 
Through you I leave it to one who has been robbed by my unworthy 
nephew, and who, with the most sublime heroism of friendship, has 
preferred suffering dishonour and privation himself to distressing me 
by disclosing the shame of my near relative. You object to succeeding 
to my fortune, will you refuse me the satisfaction of dying with the 
reflection that I have fulfilled the most sacred of duties? After that, 
my good friend, you will admit that I could no longer refuse.” 

“Per Dio! Count Gerasimos is F 

“Ts disinherited by the will, which even prohibits my giving him 
the smallest part of the fortune.” 

“ Disinherited !” exclaimed the notary, with a spasmodic laugh and 
bound from his stool. ‘Oh, bella cosa! I advise you, however, caro 
Rodines, to take care not to fall into a scrape. Without a ragione 
valida, no one can deprive his natural heir of his succession. Count 
Gerasimos may claim his right before the tribunala.” 

“Valid reasons are unfortunately not wanting in this case, and they 
are fully stated in the will. That is why Count Namutos signed it 
privately. Do you understand ?” 

“ Sicuro, sicuro, I see it all, and I had also heard of certain youthful 
follies of Count Gerasimos, but I cannot conceive how Count Namutos 
should be so irritated against him without some other motive.” 

“T have no wish to accuse the nephew,” replied Rodines, “but on 
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the other hand, I cannot bear that you should blame the conduct of 
Count Namutos. Gerasimos has disgraced his honourable name. He 
was imprisoned for theft in Italy. This was a great blow to his uncle, 
whose grief has laid him on a sick bed, and I fear he will only leave it 
to be laid in his grave. The young man’s letters moved him to pity, 
however, and calmed his indignation. They expressed great remorse, 
and the old man forgave him, got him out of jail, and concealed 
his ignominy. His friends received his nephew without distrust, 
especially Vorates, who had formerly been his benefactor, and was, as 
you know, the intimate associate of Count Namutos. Well, Vorates 
took Gerasimos into his house, and treated him asa son. He left him 
with his family when he was absent at Corfu, and on his return was 
told that Gerasimos had disappeared without giving notice of his 
intention to go away, or afterwards informing any one whither he had 
gone. When Vorates had occasion te open his money-chest, in which 
there had been large sums, he found that the lock had been forced, 
and the whole amount carried off. This robbery reduced the family 
to utter destitution, for Vorates traded, and was obliged to declare 
himself a bankrupt. You may recollect with what astonishment it 
was remarked that he made no attempt to discover the robber, and 
even prevented all pursuit. He became suspected of having committed 
a crime himself to defraud his creditors. His reputation was ruined 
and his family plunged into the most absolute want, but he kept 
silence on a subject which would have harrowed the soul of his old 
friend, still in declining health. Since then, the count’s illness has 
taken a fatal turn. He has discovered the robber, and is determined 
to restore his fortune to Vorates in an indirect manner. Now that 
you know these particulars, see if you can find me the money I 
require, when I come in a day or two to conclude the loan.” 

Tapas had listened in silence, and without betraying the slightest 
interest in the affair. For some time he seemed to be wrapped in 
deep reflection. Suddenly, the sound of a guitar emerged from the 
next room, and two voices were heard joining in the Greek duet : 

“We meet by friendly night, 
The moon has veiled her light.” 
The notary started as from profound sleep, and, looking round with 
an alarmed expression on his countenance, saw Rodines. Quickly 
collecting his disturbed wits, he said : 

“Ah, caro mio, the loan, non é vero, the loan? Va bene; to- 
morrow we will talk of it again. I have a little business now. Con 
permesso. ‘To-morrow, carissimo Signor Rodines.” 

He arose as he spoke, and, bowing to the young man, added: “ Give 
my respects to the Signor Count; a riverderei.” When Rodines had 
returned his leave-taking and shut the door, Tapas muttered, “ We 
shall indeed see each other again,” as he walked slowly towards the 
room whence the sound of music still continued. 
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Cuapter II. 


Tue notary stopped at the door when he had opened it, and, with his 
arms crossed and his spectacles raised, he cast a piercing glance at two 
persons seated together on a sofa. A fair young girl warbled, in a 
sweet melodious tone, partaking of the character of melancholy thrown 
over her countenance by her deep blue eyes and rich auburn hair, as 
she smiled affectionately on a handsome stripling reclining negligently 
by her side, and accompanying her with voice and instrument. 

“What do you think of that G sharp?” said he, as he laid down 
the guitar. “I learned it from Tamburini. The Prima Donna 
Assoluta, of San Carlo at Naples, lost her heart to me when she heard 
it, and she has ever since called me her G sharp.” 

Perceiving the old man standing in the doorway, he added: “ Ah, 
Tapas, how are you? What a sin you are guilty of! You should 
have come sooner to hear my famous G sharp. But you are too 
late.” 

“ And your signoria has come too soon,” replied the notary, in his 
most sinister manner. 

“Too soon, do you say? Old Papa is polite. Do you know where 
I come from? From Corfu direct. You shrug your shoulders. I 
swear by Saint Gerasimos that it is true. Two months ago I bought 
a horse at Malta, and backed myself against Colonel Redcoat and all 
his officers to beat them from Lixuri to Phalacrades for a dinner 
wherever they might be. The horse arrived, and I paid forty pounds 
for it; or rather, I will pay them when I can. If you had seen the 
horse, old Tapas, you would have kissed it for its beauty. Well, the 
day before yesterday we rode our race. My horse went like the wind. 
I was gaining easy, when he bolted and threw me. Ensign Horse- 
whip won. My rage was such that I was only prevented by the 
officers from blowing out my horse’s brains with my pistol. Yesterday 
I gave a splendid entertainment to the regiment on the Black 
Mountain. You are well up in Greek history, good father, and you 
know how the Pharacians treated Ulysses. Since that dinner the 
Tonian Islands have never seen one like mine. We drank Tokay 
which the Palatine of Hungary cannot boast of.” 

“ Well done!” remarked the notary, with a slight tinge of irony. 

“ But I must tell you the rest,” rattled on Gerasimos; “ some of 
the-officers had been moved to Corfu. I owe them their dinner, and 
I freighted a schooner with wines and good things to take to them 
there. I rose from table at the Lixuri feast yesterday, and embarked 
to keep my word. In passing Argostoli with a light breeze this 
morning, I took the vessel’s boat and came on shore to see Marina. 
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Now I shall row back to the ship, and pass the night at sea. You 
shall hear of my dinner at Corfu. The newspapers would talk of it 
if we had any. Those of Naples were a whole month describing a 
breakfast I gave at Pompeii, to pay a bet I made with an Englishman, 
on the question whether the complexion of a certain young lady was 
spontaneous, like the sun’s light, or borrowed, as that of the moon.” 

“Marina, my child,” interrupted Tapas, “leave the room. You 
may see if supper is ready.” When the young girl had gone, he 
continued: “ You amused yourself in various ways “at Na ples, I sup- 
pose, Signor Count ?” 

“T believe you, I did. It was a happy time.” 

“'Then why did you not stay there ?” and the notary’s countenance 
assumed its most sardonic expression. 

“T did not stay there—it is a long story; let me see! I did not 
stay there—because my political principles were at variance with those 
of the government of the King of Naples. In fact, I was a liberal; 
I became an object of suspicion to the ministry. They wanted to 
arrest me as a carbonaro, but I am not a bird to be caged, and I flew 
back here to my nest.” 

“That was right! You are a fine fellow, Signor Count. But why 
did you not keep to your nest, and hatch your eggs when you got 
back to it? Why did you try your wings again? It was a bad busi- 
ness. You had hardly flown away when the sums in deposit with 
povero Vorates found wings too. Have you heard about it?” 

“ And if I had heard about it,” cried the young count, impatiently, 
“am I the keeper of the money-box of Vorates ?” 

“ Piano, piano, Signor Count Gerasimos. That is an old answer. 
Cain said something like that on the subject of his brother Abel. 
But let us discuss the matter. You went to Naples; they want to 
arrest you for your liberal opinions; you come home; and then you 
disappear—I cannot conceive for what reason—just at the time when 
the robbery was committed in the house of Signor Vorates.” 

“How? What do you mean ?” exclaimed Gerasimos, in a rage. 

“Do I know what it means? One of your freaks. But let us not 
talk of the past. Tell me what you think of doing for the future.” 

“You know well enough what I wish. Give me your daughter 
Marina. First, I shall take her to Rome, thence to Paris, next to 
London, to see the world as English lords do. Then I shall come 
back here, build two palaces, keep a yacht, buy six horses, and ask the 
Lord High Commissioner to dinner once a week.” 

“All that is vastly fine, Signor Gerasimos, but I have 8 piece of 
advice to give you, which is, to establish yourself i in this style befote 
marrying my daughter.” 

“And why so, good father ?” 

“For a very cogent reason. You will not marry my daughter.” 
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“ Why not ?” 

“ Because I will not give her to you.” 

“ Are you joking, signor father-in-law? Or will you explain your- 
self?” 

“You want me to explain? Benissimo, listen. You wish to marry 
my daughter only because she is rich.” 

“Oh!” interrupted the count. 

“Let ‘Oh’ alone, and listen to me,” insisted the man of business. 
“ As long as old Tapas lives, and, per Bacco, I hope your signoria will 
not have the trouble of burying him, he requires his money for 
himself.” 

“ What is this?” expostulated Gerasimos, trying to stop the notary 
by drowning his voice. “ You think I ask the hand of your daughter 
to get your money! I ask it for her beauty and her amiable 
qualities.” 

“ Signor Count, have you learnt diplomacy in the prisons of Naples ? 
That you love her, I believe, otherwise I should never have thought of 
letting her marry you. But love is poor food, and I will not make 
her a beggar with her husband.” 

“A beggar! With me!” replied Gerasimos, with a proud smile. 
“A pretty idea! Do you think the count, my uncle, will live for 
ever? ‘That there is a padre eterno we all believe, but I never heard 
of an eternal uncle. One of these days he will sleep in peace, and 
you will not call me a beggar then.” 

“If your signor uncle were to die,” said the inexorable old 
man, “ you will have to pay his funeral expenses out of your own 
pocket.” 

“Old Tapas, you are wrong for once; I should in that event pay 
his funeral expenses, but it would be out of the inheritance, and a 
gorgeous funeral it would be, for the inheritance is a million.” 

“Mio caro, do not trust to that. The inheritance is all empty 
nuts.” 

“How? Even that amount does not satisfy you? You are difficult 
to please, by Saint Gerasimos !” 

“The amount is all very well, but it has taken wings to itself, I 
tell you, and it has flown away from you. Do you understand me 
now ?” 

“Flown away? And where has it fiown to?’ asked the young 
count, doubting whether the notary spoke in jest or earnest. 

“Tt has flown into the pocket of Rodines. Is that speaking plain 
enough for you ?” 

“What on earth are you thinking of? Do you propose a riddle 
for me to read, old Tapas ?” said Gerasimos, who began to feel uncom- 
fortable. 


“TI speak plainly to you, and without cireumlocution,” replied the 
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notary ; “Count Namutos has disinherited Vostra Signoria, and your 
inheritance has become that of Rodines.” 

“Ah, ah!” exclaimed Gerasimos, laughing loud, “you wish to 
make a fool of me, father. Old Methuselah would disinherit me, his 
stay, his glory, the hope of his family !” 

“T do not wish to make a fool of you in the least, caro; I tell you 
the simple truth. He did not like to see you play the liberal and the 
carbonaro at Naples, and take so little care of the money-box in the 
house of Signor Vorates. You know old Methuselah has odd ideas.” 

“ And then ?” 

“ And then, I tell you, your inheritance may be taken out of your 
ledger at once. He has made a private will, and leaves you nothing, 
Signor Count.” 

“Tapas, old Tapas, if you have not lost your mind, old father, you 
will make me lose mine,” said Gerasimos, trembling. “I am disin- 
herited by that old man! by that old carcase! I shall drink his 
blood, by Saint Gerasimos! I am over head and ears in debt, Tapas! 
and he robs me of my inheritance! of my estates! Does he mean to 
cut off my life, my breath? Ill bring an action against him for 
damages !” 

“Bravo! Signor Conte, who will pay the bill of costs ?” 

“ What can I do then ?” 

“What can you do?” said the notary. “Per Dio, go, great de- 
fender of liberty, go to Naples and load the artillery with maccaroni.” 

“T can assure you, old Tapas, I'll take a knife and kill myself.” 

“That will be a good action, per Bacco! Rodines will write your 
epitaph.” 

“ Are you sure then? If my uncle dies with these intentions ?” 

“Tf your signor uncle dies without another will, I am sure, and 
quite sure,” answered Tapas, with a sly glance, ‘ Rodines will be his 
heir, neither more nor less.” 

“T must prevent it then,” replied the young man. “The old man 
has now been six months between life and death ; I said he had seven 
lives like a cat, and his soul was screwed to his bones. Now I am 
afraid, Tapas, he may die before I can change his mind. Now I wish 
him to live.” 

“Well, now you speak like a good nephew,” said Tapas, with a 
sneer ; “Long live the uncle !” 

“yen if that will does exist, is there no way of annulling it?” 
asked the count, apparently turning the fact painfully over in his 
mind. 

“Ts there no way, he says!” replied the cunning notary, in a jeering 
tone: “Let the signor uncle only send for me, and say to me, 
‘write this and write that,’ and then let him put his own name to it, 
and the will is null and void.” 
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“To send for you, and say that to you! no, it is impossible!” ex- 
claimed Gerasimos, in despair. “He will never be induced to do so. 
I know it. I am sure of it.” 

And he strode about the room with rapid steps. 

“Tf, however,’ he continued, after a short silence, “instead of 
sending for you, I were to go to him myself with a new will drawn 
out, and he were to sign it, would it serve my turn? Would it not 
have the same effect ?” 

“Not quite the same, but it might do good.” 

“Write it then, Tapas. Write, write whatever is required.” 

“Well, but will it have any effect ?—will he ever sign it for you ?” 

“Write! write, I tell you. We shall reflect, we shall see about 
that afterwards.” 

“That I should write offers no difficulty,” said the notary, shaking 
his head, and darting a keen glance at Gerasimos. 

He wrote for some time, then began reading aloud as follows: 

“Before me, Notary Public of Argostoli, town of Cephalonia, and 
before the witnesses, Nicholas Baphoura and Dionysius Serbeta, known 
to me, and having no relationship or connection with me.” 

“Ah! witnesses!” said Gerasimos, becoming pale. “It must also 
be signed by witnesses !” 

“See you to the signature of the uncle, and never mind the 
witnesses. They are good and honest men. Three times have I 
saved them from the gallows, and, when they sign for me, their left 
hands do not know what their right hands have signed ;” and the 
notary continued to read : 

“The Signor Count Dionysius Namutos declared what follows. 
In consequence of his believing himself to be on the point of death, 
he declares and acknowledges as his sole lawful heir, without contest, 
to possess the whole of his moveable and immoveable property, his 
beloved nephew, Count Gerasimos Namutos, and this is his sole and 
irrevocable will, which he makes known to all and every one, that 
they may know that he never made any other will public or private 
anterior to this, and that any other will posterior to this that may be 
found, if it be not a codicil to this, is false and fictitious. Executed 
at Argostoli, town of Cephalonia.” 

“T have dated it,” continued the notary, “a month back. Therefore 
all is in order, Signor Count. ‘Take your will, and you are nowa 
millionaire, mio caro. It is a pity that a little word of his should be 
wanting at the end. Go, caress, cajole, cut capers before the signor 
uncle. If he writes that little word for you, I wish you joy. If he 
does not, embark for Naples.” 

“He shall write it, Tapas,” cried Gerasimos, red in the face. 
“Whether he will or no, he shall write it.” 

“Whether he will or no, did he say?” muttered the old man with a 
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grim smile. “Qh, bella! that’s a wise speech, per Dio! If he signs 
without willing it, do you not know that two minutes more of life and 
one word to say would be enough for him to send you, not back to the 
prison of Naples, but straight to the scaffold, Signor Conte, carissimo ?” 

“And if I send it to you signed,” asked Gerasimos, after a few 
moments’ silence, “are you good for executing it ?” 

“Do you send it signed,” said Tapas, “and I know how to make 
the signature of the Signor Conte respected, and his last will and 
testament.” 

“Give it me! give it!” cried the youth, “and may God help me! 
or the devil!” Then, stopping in the doorway, and looking back as 
he went out, he added: 

“ Recollect, old Tapas, that anything you may do for me will be 
done for Marina.” 

“TI recollect it; oh yes, I recollect it,” murmured the old man 
when he was left alone. “If I did not recollect it, would I put my 
neck in the noose for your black eyes, mia gioja ?” 

A moment afterwards the notary’s daughter came skipping into the 
room, and called out joyously : 

“To supper, gentlemen, to supper !” 

Looking round the room with astonishment, her large blue eyes 
dilated as she stood riveted to the spot; she exclaimed : 

“Well! What has become of Gerasimos ?” 

“He is gone,” replied her father. ‘He will not sup with us 
to-night.” 

“He will not sup with us!” said the girl, in a faltering voice. 
“ When I told him that I had plucked the cherries for him myself from 
our tree !” 

“And you could not do anything better,” said her father, with a 
slightly reproachful air, “ than fall d-crying because he will not eat 
your cherries, child that you are! He had important business, and 
went to attend to it.” 

“So important that he could not even say good-night!” sobbed 
Marina, on the point of bursting into tears. 

“Child!” said Tapas. “Do you love this Gerasimos, then, so very 
much ?” 

Marina answered by seizing her father’s hand, and kissing it re- 
peatedly, while she endeavoured to conceal from him the burning 
blushes on her cheeks. 

“Never mind, my daughter, never mind,” said Tapas. “I will 
not scold you. Love him as much as you like, per Dio! If 
you wish to marry him, you may. When he shail have succeeded 
his uncle, you will be the richest and most envied woman in the 
seven islands.” 


Marina threw her arms round her father’s neck, and wept freely. 
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The notary pressed the graceful young girl in his arms, and kissed her 
forehead, with more effusion and tenderness than would have been 
thought compatible with the hard, bitter character of the old man. 
But like the solitary tree, still budding in a forest laid low by fire, or 
overhanging a precipice rent by a thunderbolt, which rears its green 
foliage, fed alone by the sap which had been shared by many, the 
heart that has given itself up to every bad passion may preserve one 
generous feeling, and develop it to the greatest possible proportions. In 
Tapas, that single solitary feeling was his paternal love. When still 
young, he had married the daughter of one of the most wealthy 
merchants of the island against the will of her family. This was his 
first and last youthful folly, in which however his head had not been 
altogether an idle spectator of the impulses of his heart. His wife 
died in giving birth to Marina, who was a living pledge of his brief 
happiness, and of the triumph of his self-love over others. On her all 
the powers of affection existing in his nature were concentrated, and 
this tenderness absorbed every feeling of unselfishness that remained 
in his degraded character, increasing with vigour equal to that of the 
ignoble passions which governed him, until it acquired the elevation of 
a virtue, and at the same time the weakness of a vice. In truth, he 
would not hesitate to make any sacrifice, how great soever, or to com- 
mit any crime, heinous though it be, if by it he could secure for his 
child wealth, enjoyment, or happiness. 


Cuapter III. 


Wen Rodines left the notary’s house, he directed his steps towards 
the centre of the town, taking a narrow lane which led him to a house 
of clean and comfortable but somewhat humble appearance. At the 
top of its stair, he found by chance a young girl engaged in watering 
some flowers, amongst which she might have occupied the place of a 
sister. Her figure was graceful as the honeysuckle. climbing around 
her; white were the hands as the lily over which she bent, when she 
emptied a silver jug on it like a nymph of old; and smiling, her lips 
rivalled the colour of the full-blown carnation beside her. This fair 
young girl was Angelica, the daughter of Augustin Vorates. 

It must be admitted that the chance which brought them together 
at the top of the stair was apt to occur every afternoon, and Rodines 
often passed an hour or two with Angelica there, before paying his 
usual visit to Vorates. For there had sprung up between them an 
affection such as two noble hearts alone can feel and inspire, without 
confessing it to each other, and perhaps even without acknowledging 
it to themselves. This feeling, however pure and transparent, had 
not escaped the eye of her father, to whose mind the idea of their 
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union, happy though it would have made him, had not seriously pre. 
sented itself, or, if he ever thought of it, more anxiety than satisfaction 
was mingled with the reflection on account of the poverty of both 
families. Rodines, on his part, may have occasionally allowed a bright 
and impalpable vision of such happiness, like a dream dazzling but im- 
possible of realisation, to arise before his eyes, but he had never 
imparted any notion of it to Angelica. 

“Come quick, Signor Rodines,” called she, when she saw him on the 
stair, “come and see the Bengal rose you gave me. It is flowering; 
and it would have been an ungrateful rose if it did not flower after 
all the care I have taken of it. Because you see, Signor Rodines, I 
love—Bengal roses ; and especially this one,” she added, hesitating 
when he was near her. 

The young man, instead of answering and availing himself as here- 
tofore of every pretext for prolonging his interview with her, seized 
her hand and pressed it to his lips vehemently, an act which he had 
never indulged in since he knew her; and, before the astonished 
Angelica had time to ask him the cause of this ebullition of feeling, he 
left her and ran to her father. She followed him like his shadow, 
light and agile, in her curiosity to learn what he had so urgent to tell 
her father, that he did not stop to say a single word to her. 

But Rodines seemed to have nothing serious to say to Vorates. 

“Tf you have time this evening,” he exclaimed on entering the 
room, “Count Dionysius begs you to go to him with the Signorina 
Angelica, as he tires all alone.” 

This commonplace invitation was uttered, however, in so agitated a 
tone and manner, that Angelica was at a loss to understand what could 
be the matter. 

The wish of his friend was a law to Vorates, and taking his 
daughter with him, he accompanied’ Rodines at once to the count’s 
house. They found the old man confined to bed, as he had been for 
some time, that is, since the last act of gross misconduct on the part 
of his nephew had affected his health, already broken by constant 
anxiety on his account. On his face, though wrinkled by bodily 
suffering, shone clear and bright the serenity of his soul, and in his 
eyes sparkled the pleasure of seeing his friends approach him. 

“Dear Vorates,” he said, “I thank you for coming to me with my 
beloved Angelica. The older I become, my friends, the more selfish I 
am. My life may now be counted by moments, and I would wish the 
last of them to be sweetened by your presence, as people desire to see 
the sun when they are dying.” 

“Do not dwell on such sad thoughts, my dear count,” said Vorates ; 
“Providence, let us hope, will not envy us the happiness of being 
many years together yet in this world.” 

“You must not believe that, my friend,” replied the count, “ and 
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for me—you should not wish it. But, however this may be, I have a 
debt, and I think I should wait more patiently for the moment when 
God may be pleased to call me to Him, if I had paid that debt.” 

“What debt ?” asked Vorates. “'To whom is it due?” 

“When my blood,” replied the old man, “when my blood flowed 
more freely in my veins, when my arm was moved by younger nerves 
and muscles, at sight of the changes which were taking place in 
Europe, and, the consequent echo in my own country, I loved to 
dream of its future independence, and of its becoming a centre of 
freedom for the whole Greek nation. One or two acts of impru- 
dence on my part, a premature attempt to realise my dreams, brought 
down upon me the persecution of the government, as you may re- 
member, and I was in a most dangerous position in those days. One 
there was who, at great personal risk to himself, secured my escape, 
and, when I was exiled—my estates being exposed to plunder, though 
my life was saved, rendered my future existence one of destitution— 
this friend watched over my interests, restored my fortune to a pros- 
perous state, as a self-elected steward, and handed it over to me intact 
and unimpaired, after he had succeeded, by his unflagging zeal and 
influence, in getting my name taken off the list of the proscribed. 
This is my debt, and here is he to whom I would wish to pay it.” 

“You wish to pay me!” exclaimed Vorates, with an accent of dis- 
pleased surprise. 

“You do not ask what sort of payment I offer you!” said the 
count, smiling, “but you fly out in a passion, like a savage as you 


because the pleasure of doing what I could in your favour repaid me a 
hundredfold for the trouble of doing it. What sort of payment, then, 
does my dear debtor offer me? Let us hear what you meant ?” 

“T meant to satisfy myself,” said the old man, smiling, “and at 
the same time to give you a piece of advice which may be of use to 


” 
. 


you 

“Qh, as much of that as you like,” cried Vorates, relieved. “Iam 
ready to receive a hundred pieces of advice instead of one.” 

“That naughty girl there, who seems to have joined her father in 
a conspiracy against me, and to wish to eat me up with her great 
eyes, I advise you to give her in marriage to some one.” 

“Oh, father, if the ninety-nine other pieces of advice,” said 
Angelica, blushing, “ are like this first one, believe me, you may shut 
your ears.” 

“What a sly descendant of Ulysses!” exclaimed the old man with 
kind irony. “She fears the Syren’s song.” 

Vorates bowed his head in silence, and a dark cloud came over his 
brow, which the Count Namutos pretended not to remark. 
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“ This, then, is the first piece of advice I have to give you,” said he, 
“and my second is that you should find a husband worthy of her, [ 
know a person who silently adores her as one adores the saints, and 
who would wish to make her as happy as it is given to mortals on this 
earth to be. Ask her if she wishes to hear my third piece of advice, 
and if she accepts at my hand Rodines, whose eloquent silence speaks 
in my words. But Rodines, my child, perhaps I misinterpret your 
silence ?” 

Rodines kissed the old man’s hand in ecstacy, saying: “ My bene- 
factor, you open the door of Paradise for me, when I did not dare to 
approach it. I wait for one word more to bid me enter.” 

“Do you hear ?” asked the count of Angelica, who stood motionless 
and pale as one of the ancient caryatides. 

“ My dear friend,” interposed Vorates, taking the hand of Count 
Namutos, “ my daughter is without fortune. I can give her no other 
happiness than that which she can derive from my affection. But, as 
you, my respected friend, think of her for Rodines, as Rodines accepts 
her poverty, if her own wishes do not oppose, 1 give her all I can 
give, my paternal blessing from the bottom of my heart. What do 
you say, my child ?” 

Angelica sprang to her father’s arms, and all her pent-up feelings 
found vent in a flood of tears. 

“ Father,” she said, “ my fate is in your hands; do with me as you 
like.” 

“Dear Vorates,” added the count, “you need not be uneasy about 
the want of fortune of Rodines. The honest and diligent rarely suffer 
want. God does not fail to bless their labour.” 

“‘ No treasure,” replied Vorates, “could be of greater value to me 

than Rodines as a son, and the fate of my daughter confided to his 
hands. Go, my child, and thank this kind second father, who gives 
you such welfare.” ' 
. With these words he gently pushed Angelica, who fell on her knees 
before the infirm old man. She took his hand to kiss it, and hide 
her face in it, redder than the scarlet anemone. Jodines, too, took 
the count’s other hand, while the latter joined the hands of both, and 
placed his own on their heads, raised his eyes to Heaven, and seemed 
to be absorbed in prayer for a few minutes. 

“My friends,” he said at last, “the most ardent of my desires on 
earth is fulfilled. Now I shall open with joy to Death when he 
knocks at my rusty door. The blessing of a father is a good provision 
for life, and you have it most sincerely. If the happiness of children 
rejoices the heart of a parent at the hour of death, be happy, my 
children, and I shall sleep in peace in my grave.” 

They all pressed him in their arms, and tears rolled from their 


eyes. 
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“But,” added the good old man, “I know not how many drops 
remain for me in the urn of life. Shall I appear importunate, my 
children, if I beg you to hasten your union, that I may still be on 
earth when it takes place ?” 

“ My dear benefactor,” said Vorates, “I hope you may live long 
enough to bless their children as you have blessed them. But we are 
ready to celebrate the marriage, if you wish it, and if our beloved 
Rodines is prepared.” 

“Qne only duty remains for me to fulfil,” said Rodines, “ before- 
hand. I must go to Corfu to receive my mother’s blessing.” 

“Go, my dear son,” said the count; “go, and you shall take a 
small present from me to her, and ask her consent in my name. 
Respect for parents sanctifies life, and the blessing of parents builds 
up houses.” ' 

Vorates then rose with Angelica and Rodines to take leave. The 
count called back the latter when they were going. 

“To-morrow,” he said, “before daylight, my ship, the Saint 
Gerasimos, sails for Trieste. Go in her, that you may not lose 
time, and return soon. Good-bye. When you leave, I shall be 
asleep.” 

Rodines again kissed the old count’s hand, and then hastened to 
overtake Angelica. While the invalid was falling into a light and 
sweet sleep, perhaps for the first time during his long illness, and was 
dreaming of angels smiling upon him, the young man repaired to the 
home of his betrothed, thinking also of angels’ smiles. Shortly after 
midnight, Nicolo, the old servant of Count Namutos, had retired to 
rest in his room on the ground floor, and in his sleep it appeared to 
him that some one was stealthily ascending the stair. Awaking he 
listened, and distinctly heard footsteps on the passage above. He was 
on the point of leaving his bed to see who it was, when the steps 
seemed to have taken the direction of the bedroom occupied by 
Rodines, and he reflected that it must be the young man returning 
from the house of Vorates. He was soon confirmed in this impression 
by hearing him go to the room of the count, where the sound of voices 
reached him. MRodines must have gone to see how the count was, and, 
finding him awake, they were conversing. Old Nicolo, thus conclud- 
ing, resumed his rest, but half interrupted, and soon fell into a sound 
sleep, after having again a confused impression of hearing voices in his 
master’s bedroom. Awaking early in the morning, the faithful servant 
went to see how the count had passed the night, not feeling, however, 
more than his accustomed anxiety about him. No answer was made 
to his whispered inquiries, and he left the room, holding his breath, 
not to disturb the invalid. In the lobby ne met Rodines coming out 
of his room. 

“You came home late last night, Signor Rodines,” he said. 
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“Tt was indeed late,” the young man answered ; “but tell me, old 
Nicolo, how is the count this morning ?” 

** He is asleep.” 

“Ts he asleep? Then tell him, when he awakes, that I wished him 
good-bye, and that I am off.” 

“How? Are you going away, Signor Rodines ?” 

“Yes, my friend; I am going away for a few days ; I have business 
to attend to.” 

“ And will you not wait to take leave of the Signor Count?” 

“T took leave of him last night. I cannot wait. The ship is 
going to sail.” 

Saying these words, he went downstairs, and in a few minutes he 
was on board and under way. 

At about the same time an unknown person delivered a sealed letter 
to the notary, and immediately left him. Tapas opened the letter, 
and, finding another paper enclosed in it, looked at the latter with 
some surprise, and put it in his pocket. Then reading the first letter 
with evident agitation, he exclaimed: “ Birbone!” and was proceeding 
to tear it up, when on reflection he placed it in a secret drawer of 
his desk, saying: “ Who knows what may turn up? Ah, chi si?” 

An hour after the departure of Rodines, Nicolo went again on tip- 
toe into the count’s bedroom. But as the latter was still apparently 
asleep, he withdrew, unwilling to break his rest. Three times he 
returned from half-hour to half-hour with like result, and at last, 
alarmed by so long-continued sleep, he approached the bed, gently 
opened the curtains, and, to his utter amazement, beheld the pillows 
covering his master’s head. Quickly removing them, he discovered 
that the count was dead, and that blood stained the sheets and 
appeared also on his face. 

“The count!” he screamed, like a maniac, rushing out of the room, 
and tearing his white hair; “Count Namutos! help! Count Namutos 
is dead !” 

These frightful cries brought the neighbours around him, and the 
sad news soon spread from mouth to mouth over the whole town of 
Argostoli where the good count was esteemed and loved as a patriarch 
of old. A crowd of afflicted persons gathered at the door of the 
house where their revered count lay dead; rumours circulated 
amongst them, becoming more and more sinister; and the first mode 
of accounting for his sudden death by an apoplectic stroke finally gave 
place to the theory that robbers had broken into the house, murdered 
the old man, and carried off a large sum of money. The Notary 
Tapas was among the first to arrive. His profession made it a 
matter of interest to him to be always promptly and accurately 
informed of all events that took place in the town and island. 
Elbowing his way through the throng ascending and descending the 
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stairs, he hurried into the room where the corpse was. It would 
appear that the melancholy aspect presented by the mortal remains 
of the count, bearing as they did the unmistakeable marks of violence, 
roused strong emotions in the heart of Tapas, even more than in 
those of the other bystanders, for he became almost as pale as the 
face of the dead, though unobserved in the general direction of all 
eyes to the deathbed. Soon recovering his self-possession, however, 
he respectfully drew the sheet over the disordered features of the 
deceased count, and_then called aside the faithful Nicolo who seemed 
absorbed in grief. 

“Caro mio,” he said, “he was old and a stroke of apoplexy has 
carried him off. But what avails it to weep ? We cannot bring him 
back. He - to-day, I may go to-morrow, and you the next day. 
Such is man. ’ When he rots, he is buried. N ow, caro, what do you 
want with all these people here? Why did you assemble them ? 
We must show more respect for the dead, cospetto! The povero has 
gone to seek his rest in the other world; we should not make him a 
spettacolo in this”world. Shut the door, gioja mia, and send every 
one away till the priests come that we may take him to his grave 
quietly, as he lived quietly all his life. You may take my word for it, 
this is what you had better do.” 

The old servant yielded with pleasure to the notary’s advice, which 
was in harmony with the feelings of his own heart, oppressed with 
grief, and seeking silence and solitude. He requested all present to 
retire, and the room was becoming less crowded, when Vorates rushed 
into it as if out of his mind. The latter threw himself sobbing on the 
bed, and embraced the form of his friend covered with the sheet. 
Tapas approached Nicolo, and whispered a few words in his ear, 
which made him take Vorates by the arm and endeavour to pull him 
gently away from the object of his affectionate regret. But Vorates 
resisted, as one whose mind is convinced though his heart is not 
persuaded. 

“At least let "me behold his beloved features once more!” he 
exclaimed. “The last word he uttered must have been a blessing for 
me. Let me find it on his dead lips.” 

. And removing the linen on the count’s face with trembling hands, 
he seemed petrified with amazement when he gazed on it. 

“ A doctor !” he cried at last. “Let some one fetch a doctor.” 

“ A doctor ?” said Tapas ; “what can he want the doctor for? The 
misero has neither life nor breath. The povero amico is dead, and no 
doctor in the world can give him life.” 

“A doctor!” repeated Vorates, running to the door. “ Bring one 
immediately !” 

“Let him call,’ said Tapas, in a compassionate way. ‘“‘ You see, 
his grief blinds him. Come with me, caro Vorates; we will lock this 
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room. Show yourself a sensible man. Here you will lose your senses 
and your health. Come, caro.” 

But two of the persons, who had heard the ery of Vorates, had in the 
meantime gone in search of a medical man, and, seeing one pass near 
the house, had brought him into the room of mourning. Tapas lowered 
his spectacles over his eyes when the doctor appeared, which was his 
habit when he wished to conceal his thoughts, and when he felt a 
sudden displeasure. No one, however, had time to think of the 
notary. 

“Doctor,” said Vorates, “you may have heard that our dear old 
friend is dead. Come here, doctor, and give us your opinion. What 
did he die of ?” 

“ Apoplexy, cospetto!” exclaimed Tapas. ‘“ Who can doubt it? A 
fearful stroke of apoplexy !” 

“T have a doubt,” answered Vorates. “‘ Let the doctor say.” 

The medical man approached the corpse. At first sight of it, he 
seemed surprised, as Vorates had been, and even Tapas himself. Then 
he examined it more carefully, felt the neck, pressed the glands, and, 
shaking his head, said : 

“Signor Nicolo, you had better send for the police at once.” 

“Per Bacco, what nonsense!” shouted Tapas. “The police! Will 
you not let them bury this poor Christian without,giving him further 
trouble? You are perhaps going to have him tried before a court of 
justice first, like the Pharaohs of Egypt ?” 

The servant hesitated, but the doctor insisted. 

- “T hold you responsible, Signor Nicolo,” he said. “Send for the 
police immediately.” 

After a few minutes, during which he continued examining the body, 
the chief of the police arrived with the coroner. 

** Gentlemen,” said the doctor, “ Count Namutos is dead, and in my 
opinion he has not died a natural death, but a violent one. Do your 
duty under the circumstances.” 

*¢ And on what do you base your opinion?” asked the chief of the 
police. 

“ On the compressed state of the throat,” replied the doctor, pointing 
to the marks as he mentioned them, “on the dark spots round the 
neck, the swelling of the glands and tonsils, the protuberance of the 
eyes, the spasmodic contraction of the extremities and of the muscles of 
the face, and the hemorrhage produced by the bursting of the jugular 
vein; which are all infallible indications of violent strangulation.” 

The conclusion arrived at by the medical practitioner, and the 
evidence adduced in support of it, created a profound sensation amongst 
the persons present, and especially it seemed to effect Vorates, who 
covered his face with his hands, and, unable to control his strong 
emotion, fell fainting beside the corpse of his friend. Tapas had him 
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immediately carried to his house, where he recommended that: he: 
should be put to bed, showing an almost fraternal zeal, and anxiously 
consulting the doctor about his health, which appeared seriously 
injured, for his lips became white and wax-like from the obstructed 
action of the heart, consequent on the shock inflicted by the sad scene 
he had witnessed. 

“Per Bacco!” said the notary, when Vorates was gone; “when a 
man has such a fortune as Count Namutos, he should take proper 
steps for his safety. Vecchio and infirm, without a born creature to 
look after him but old Nicolo, and living in a remote part of the town! 
Cospetto! It is not to be wondered at, if a couple of birboni came in 
the night and expedited him. The sea is close at hand. The 
murderers must have landed from some ship, and now they are 
scudding who knows where. We may whistle for them!” 

“ At least it is our duty,” replied the chief of the police, “ to look for 
them, and find them, if we can.” And he then requested every one 
to withdraw, except the coroner, the notary, the doctor, and the 
servant. He asked the doctor if he did not think it possible that the 
count might have had a fainting fit in the night, and that the pillows 
had fallen on his face and suffocated him. ‘The doctor answered that 
the expression of the features and the attitude of the limbs indicated 
that a violent struggle had taken place, and not a mere sudden death 
when insensible. Old Nicolo was called upon by the coroner to place 
the pillows exactly as he found them on the head of the count when 
he first entered the room, and it became evident that the head could 
not have been so placed of itself, but must have been put and held in 
such a position. The chief of the police uncovered the body, and 
found the sheet torn near the feet. The servant, when asked, declared 
that the sheet had been put on his master on the previous evening 
without tear or stain. He was therefore certain that the latter had 
ton it during the death-struggle. ‘I'he police functionary next 
examined all the furniture, on no article of which did he detect the 
slightest trace of violence. Having received the keys of the count 
from Nicolo, he opened the drawers of the writing-table, and found 
in them a sum of about a thousand dollars in different coin of gold 
and silver. The notary presented a general power of attorney in his 
favour signed by Count Gerasimos, nephew of the deceased, and also a 
will signed by Count Dionysius Namutos a month before his death, in 
which the young count was declared residuary legatee. On these 
documents Tapas claimed payment of the money found, for which he 
gave a receipt, and no objection was made by the officers of justice to 
the transfer. The windows were then carefully inspected, which were 
all found closed, and impossible to be opened from without, unless 
they had been forced; no appearance of that kind was discovered. 
The doors were likewise intact. 
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*‘ Strange!” said the coroner. “It is evident that the count has 
been murdered, but robbers do not leave a thousand dollars in the 
drawers, nor can they enter by key-holes. Is it not so, Signor 
Tapas ?” 

“Sicuro, sicuro,” answered the notary, wiping the moisture from his 
forehead. 

‘Does no one else live in the house?” asked the coroner, of the 
servant. 

“No one,” replied Nicolo, “except Signor Rodines, the secretary 
of the late count, and myself.” 

“Do you shut the doors at night?” inquired the chief of the police. 

“Yes, every night.” 

“Do you remember having shut them last night ?” 

“T remember that I locked them last night, as I always do.” 

“ When you got up this morning,” continued the police-officer, “did 
you find them locked ?” 

“No,” answered Nicolo, “I found them open. But as Signor 
Rodines had another key, and as he came home late last night, I sus- 
pected nothing, supposing that he had forgotten to lock them.” 

“ Ah! Signor Rodines had another key, had he?” said Tapas, whose 
pale lips suddenly resumed their natural colour, while a flash of light 
seemed to brighten his eyes, which was not remarked by the by- 
standers, under the veil of his green spectacles. 

“Let Signor Rodines be called,” said the coroner. ‘ He may be 
able to assist us in our inquiries.” 

“Signor Rodines is not here; he has left for Corfu,” answered 
Nicolo. 

“Comé? yesterday he came home late, and to-day he went away 
buon ora! Per Dio santo!” exclaimed Tapas, raising his spectacles to 
his forehead, and showing an expression of surprise. 

“He has left for Corfu,’ resumed the coroner, “and at what hour 
did Signor Rodines come home last night ?” 

“‘Gentlemen,” cried Nicolo, trembling, “ you cannot surely suspect 
Signor Rodines of having assassinated the count.” 

“Caro mio,” said the notary, “ he is an excellent youth. I love him 
as Ido my eyes. But all men are sons of Adam, and temptations are 
still in their way. Then, amico, in an affair of such importance, the 
authorities must investigate every particular, and it is well for those 
that are innocent.” 

“ He is right,” added the coroner, mildly, “ it is our duty to investi- 
gate all the circumstances. This is also the interest of the innocent, 
who are thus cleared of suspicion. I therefore beg you to answer. 
At what hour did Rodines return to the house last night ?” 

“Tam not sure,” replied Nicolo, “it may have been midnight, or 
even later.” 
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“ But, at such an hour, sicuro,” suggested the notary, as if talking 
at random, “ Nicolo must have been asleep.” 

“Did you see Rodines when he came home?” interrogated the 
coroner. 

“No; Iheard him. His step awakened me, but I soon fell asleep 
again.” 

“ And you heard no other noise ?” 

“T heard Signor Rodines go to his bedroom, but he did not enter it. 
He then went to the count’s room. There I heard them talking 
together, and I fell asleep.” 

The notary cast an expressive glance to the coroner, and the chief 
of the police, and said: “ In the morning when he left, the count was 
still alive, I presume ?” 

“T do not know; I do not think so,” replied Nicolo, with tears 
again rolling from his eyes. 

“How? Did he go away without taking leave of the count?” 
again asked the notary, as if carried away by a feeling of curiosity, and 
of friendship for the deceased, and seeming to forget that he had not 
the right to cross-examine, while the coroner, well aware of his great 
intelligence, left him willingly the opportunity of doing so. 

“Yes,” answered Nicolo, “without taking leave of the count. He 
told me he had wished him good-bye in the evening, as he was in a 
hurry, and would not awaken him.” 

The coroner looked towards the police-officer in a significant way, 
and both shook their heads. 

“Suspicious, veramente!” said Tapas, giving utterance to their 
thought. “I cannot think it of Rodines, however. What motive, 
what interest could he have? The count supported him during his 
life, but Rodines could not, on that account, expect to be his heir after 
his death.” 

The notary lowered his green spectacles over his eyes, when saying 
these words. 

“ However this may be,” said the coroner, “Rodines must appear- 
We may then perhaps discover also the motives.” 

The police authorities then gave permission that the funeral should 
take place, and it was accompanied by all possible solemnity and 
respect for the deceased count. On the following day, Tapas pre- 
sented the will in the Court of Probate, and forwarded it to Count 
Gerasimos with the following note: 

“Bad news, melancholy news, Signor Conte. Your caro zio is no 
more. Receive his last will and testament, povero amico, and do not 
die of grief. Do not come immediately to Argostoli, where everything 
will appear to you dark and dismal. Stay where you are; it is better 
for you. Or seek consolation in travelling, until—your grief is past.” 





La Haute Magie. 


We are accustomed to miracles in these days—miracles, that is, of 
science and human ingenuity and intellectual development; and we 
should probably not be surprised at any new discoveries or startling 
results which might be produced by the skill or wisdom of man; but 
it is somewhat astonishing to discover, as it has lately fallen to our lot 
to do, that some of the darkest practices of the old days of supersti- 
tion and error are still in full force amongst us, in the very midst of 
our nineteenth century civilisation. 

Will it be believed, that the black art, with all its enchantments, 
and its professed power of raising the devil, calling back the dead, and 
bewitching men, women, and cattle, is carried on in London at this 
present time, with as full a belief in its efficacy, and, it is asserted, with 
as great success, as in the ages when magicians and witches expiated 
their mysterious crimes at the stake ? 

We must honestly confess, that we should have been as ignorant of 
these strange facts as we venture to assume most of our readers are, 
had not a singular circumstance placed in our hands a very remarkable 
book which it is little likely they can ever have seen. 

It is published in France—written in French, with a considerable 
sprinkling of Latin, and is withal utterly unreadable in ordinary 
society from the very unrefined nature of the details which it gives 
respecting the usages of modern Magic. At the same time it contains 
such startling revelations, and such curious information as to sorceries 
and witchcrafts in full vigour at the present era, that we think our 
readers will be interested by some account of its contents, duly cleared 
from all objectionable matter. The work is entitled, “Dogme et 
Rituel de la haute Magie,” and consists of two goodly volumes, of 
which the first treats of the dogma, and the second of the ritual ; 
both are illustrated—we cannot say embellished—by some frightful 
representations of diabolical agents and agencies, the most striking 
of them being an exceedingly unpleasant resemblance of the devil 
himself. 

The book purports to have been written by a certain Eliphas Levi, 
who announces that he is himself a magician of the first class, who 
has successfully accomplished the most appalling mysteries of his 
forbidden art. How he manages to reconcile these pretensions with the 
statement which he also makes, that he is a member of the church of 
Rome we cannot imagine, inasmuch as that church, it is well known, 
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has always anathematised the practice of magic, and excommunicated 
any one who ventured to tamper with it. 

The first volume, to which is prefixed a very singular representa- 
tion of the supreme powers of good and evil, is uncommonly stiff 
reading ; and it is rendered still more so by the bewildering incon- 
sistency which pervades the whole. A mere cursory perusal of it 
would be very likely to leave an impression on the mind that it 
was a profound analysis of the highest mysteries of the Christian 
faith ; but a closer examination soon shows that, so far as religious 
truth is concerned, it is really a solemn blasphemy from beginning 
to end. 

The theory which the author seems to wish to promulgate is, that 
of the existence of an ancient philosophy— La Haute Magie,” older 
than all religions, which holds the essence of Truth—past, present, and 
to come—the key of the universe and the secret of universal power, in 
which is incorporated all that is true in the various creeds which have 
been or are known in the world, as well as in all such minor principles 
as those contained in freemasonry, the mysterious worship of the 
Templars, and in the secret societies of the middle ages. The whole 
of the first volume is devoted to an explanation of this philosophy, 
and of the manner in which one who should rightly comprehend 
it would become master of all the forces of nature, and of all created 
intelligences, whether belonging to this world or to unknown spheres. 
The following passages, taken almost at random, will show that we 
are not exaggerating the pretensions of this strange book. 

“Behind the veil of all the mystic allegories of ancient dogmas, 
behind the mysteries and the strange ordeals of all initiations, under 
the seal of all sacred writings in the ruins of Nineveh and Thebes, 
upon the worn stones of ancient temples, and on the blackened face of 
the Sphinxes of Assyria and Egypt, in the monstrous or marvellous 
paintings which translate the sacred pages of the Vedas for the 
believers of India, in the strange emblems of our old books of 
alchemy, in the ceremonies of reception practised by all mysterious 
societies, are found the traces of a doctrine always the same, and 
everywhere carefully hid; this occult philosophy seems to have been 
the muse and mother of all religions, the secret lever of all intellectual 
forces, the key of all divine obscurities. 

“There exists also in nature a force very differently powerful to that 
of steam, by means of which a single man, who should be able to seize 
upon it and to direct it, could change and overthrow the whole face of 
the world. ‘This force was known to the ancients. It consists in a 
universal agent, of which the supreme law is the equilibrium of the 
great arcana of transcendental magic. By the direction of this agent 
one can change the order even of the seasons, produce in the night the 
phenomena of the day, correspond in an instant from one end of the 
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earth to the other, cure or strike at a distance, and give toa single 
word a universal power.” 

The author then proceeds to say, that it was this agent or force 
which was deified by the Gnostics, and adored in the infernal rites of 
the Sabbat, and the ceremonies of the Pagan temples; “in fact,” he 
continues, “the subject of which we are treating is nothing less than 
the solution of all problems” (would it were!). ‘‘ Whoever reads this 
book,” he adds, “and understands it, it will make of him either a 
monarch or a madman ; but, in any case, he will never be able either 
to despise or to forget it. If he is pure, it will be to him a light; if 
strong, a weapon; if holy, a religion; but if wicked, it will be to him 
an infernal torch, which will search his heart in piercing it like a 
dagger, and it will conduct him from despair to madness.” 

We have no intention of attempting to give our readers a resumé of 
the whole contents of this book, even although we do not anticipate 
that they would be visited by any of the dire results threatened by the 
author ; but we shall content ourselves with extracting such portions 
as we think would be especially interesting to them. 

On the 24th of July, 1854, the author informs us that he (Eliphas 
Levi), after having gone through all the long and formidable prepara- 
tions necessary, did actually invoke a dead person, and succeed in 
bringing into his presence one who for many ages had slept the sleep 
of the grave; but, before he enters on an account of this event, he 
gives some of the theories of La Haute Magie on the subject of death, 
which are so curious that we subjoin them. 

“ Death,” he tells us, “is a phantom of ignorance—it does not 
exist—all is alive in nature; and it is because all is alive, that all 
moves and changes incessantly inform. Old age is the commencement 
of regeneration—it is the working of the life which is renewing itself. 
The body is the garment of the soul. When this garment is com- 
pletely worn out, or irreparably torn, the soul quits it, and does not 
resume it; but if, by: any accident, this garment escapes from it, 
without being either worn or destroyed, the soul can, in certain cases, 
resume it either by her own effort, or with the assistance of another 
will stronger than her own. Death is neither the end of life, nor the 
commencement of immortality—it is the continuation and transforma- 
tion of life. Now, a transformation being always a progress, there 

are few of the apparently dead who consent to live again, that is, to 
resume the garment which they have laid aside; and this it is whick 
renders resurrection one of the most difficult works of the high initia- 
tion ; also, its success is never infallible, and ought to be regarded as 
almost always something accidental and unexpected. To resuscitate a 
dead person, it is necessary to tighten suddenly and unexpectedly the 
strongest of those chains of attraction which can re-attach it to the 
form it has just left. It is necessary, therefore, to be acquainted, first 
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of all, with this chain ; next, to seize hold of it, and then to produce an 
effort of will sufficiently great to tighten it instantly, and with irre- 
sistible power. All this is extremely difficult; but it is not in 
any way impossible. Nothing can enter heaven but that which 
comes from heaven. After death, then, the divine spirit which ani- 
mated the man returns alone to heaven, and leaves upon the earth and 
in the atmosphere two corpses—one terrestrial and elementary, the 
other ariel and sideral—the one already inert, the other animated by 
the universal movement of the soul of the world, but destined to die 
slowly, absorbed by the astral powers which have produced it. The 
terrestrial corpse is visible, the other invisible, to the eyes of terrestrial 
living bodies. . . . . Ifthe man has lived well, the astral corpse 
evaporates like a pure incense in mounting to the upper regions; but 
if the man has lived in crime, his astral corpse, which keeps him 
prisoner, seeks again the objects of his passions, and wishes to return 
to life. He torments the dreams of the young, bathes himself in the 
vapour of blood newly shed, and drags himself round the localities 
where the pleasures of his life were experienced. He watches over the 
treasures he possessed and spent, he exhausts himself in painful efforts 
to make for himself material organs, and to live again, but the stars 
desire and imbibe him. He feels his intelligence growing feebler, his 
memory gradually becoming lost, his whole being dissolve itself. His 
former vices appear to him, and pursue him under monstrous forms. 
They attack and devour him. The unhappy being loses thus succes- 
sively all his members, and dies for the second time and for ever, as he 
loses his personality and his memory. The souls which are to live, 
but which are not entirely purified, remain for a time more or less long, 
captive in the astral corpse. It is in order to disengage themselves 
from this corpse that these suffering souls enter sometimes into the 
living, and remain there in a state which the cabalists call embryo. It 
is these ariel corpses which are evoked by necromancy—it is these 
larve—substances dead or dying, with which we ptt ourselves in com- 
munication. But, to see those strange forms, one must be in an excep- 
tional state, which partakes of the nature both of death and sleep, that 
is, one must magnetise oneself, and arrive at a sort of lucid and waking 
somnambulism. Necromancy, therefore, obtains real results, and the 
invocations of magic produce true visions. Often the preparations 
and the substances employed for the purpose are horrible, but the 
results are never doubtful. Certain cabalists distinguish apparent 
death from real death, and believe that they rarely come together. 
In their opinion, the greater number of persons who are buried are 
alive, and those who are believed to be living are dead. Incurable 
madness, for instance, is an incomplete but real death, which; leaves 
the terrestrial body under the direction, purely instinctive, of the sideral 
body. Ifthe human soul were to undergo a violence which she could’ 
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not bear, she would separate herself thus from the body, and would 
leave in her place the animal soul, or the sideral body. The dead of 
this species are recognised, it is said, by the complete extinction of the 
moral sense. They are not wicked, but they are not good. They are 
dead: they are poisonous mushrooms of the human species, who absorb 
as much as they can the life of the living, and that is why their 
approach deadens the soul, and chills the heart. These cadaverous 
beings—if, indeed, they exist—realise all that one has heard of wehr- 
wolves and vampires. Are there not beings near to whom one feels 
oneself less good, less intelligent, sometimes even less honest? Are 
there not some whose approach extinguishes all belief and all enthu- 
siasm—who bind us by our weaknesses, prevail over us by our evil 
impulses, and make us slowly die to the moral sense? These are the 
dead whom we imagine to be living—these are the vampires whom we 
take for friends !” 

With this agreeable piece of information as to the society in which 
we are unconsciously moving, M. Eliphas Levi terminates his theories 
on the subject of death, and proceeds to give us, in the following 
manner, an account of the occasion on which he himself brought. back 
a tenant of the grave to this world: 

“Tn the spring of the year 1854 I went to London to escape 
domestic chagrins” (perhaps there is a Madame Eliphas Levi who 
does not approve of La Haute Magie) “and to give myself up without 
distraction to science. I had letters of introduction to eminent 
persons curious on the subject of revelations from the supernatural 
world. I saw several of them, and found in them, with much courtesy, 
a great foundation of indifference and frivolity. They asked of me at 
first prodigies like those of a charlatan. I was a little discouraged, 
for, to tell the truth, far from being disposed to initiate others into the 
mysteries of the magic ceremonial, I had always feared for myself the 
mistakes and the fatigues to which it exposes one, and, besides, those 
ceremonies require materials which are both costly and difficult to 
collect. I gave myself up therefore to the study of ‘ La. Haute Cabale, 
and thought no more of the English adepts, till one day, on returning 
to my hotel, I found an envelope addressed to me. This envelope 
contained the half of a card cut through the middle, on which I 
recognised the characters of Solomon’s seal, and there was also a very 
small piece of paper, on which was written in pencil, ‘ To-morrow at 
three o'clock before Westminster Abbey you will be given the other 
half of this card.’ I went punctually to this singular rendezvous—a 
carriage stood at the place—a servant advanced and beckoned me 
to approach while he opened the door of the carriage ; in the carriage 
was a lady dressed in black, whose bonnet was covered by a very thick 
veil. She made me a sign to place myself beside her, showing me the 
other half of the card which I had received. The door was shut, the 
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carriage rolled away, and the lady having lifted up her veil, I saw 
that she was aged, and that she had under her grey eyebrows black 
eyes of an extraordinary fixedness and keenness. ‘Sir,’ she said, with 
a strong English accent, ‘I know that the law of secresy amongst 
adepts is very rigorous. A friend of Sir B L—— who has seen 
you, knows that you were asked for some manifestations, and that you 
refused to satisfy their curiosity—perhaps you had not all that was 
necessary. I am going to show you a complete magic chamber ; but 
I must ask of you first of all the most inviolate secresy ; if you do not 
give me this promise upon your honour I shall give the order’ to 
re-conduct you to your abode.’ I gave the promise required of me, 
and I am faithful to it in giving neither the name, nor the rank, nor 
the address of this lady, whom I soon recognised as one of the 
initiated, not perhaps of the first order, but of a very high grade. We 
had several long conversations, during which she insisted always on 
practical demonstrations to complete the initiation. She showed 
me a collection of magical instruments and vestments, and lent 
me several curious books of which I felt the want. Finally, she 
decided me to attempt at her house the experience of a complete 
invocation, for which I prepared myself during twenty-one days 
by observing scrupulously the rules given in the thirteenth chapter 
of the Ritual.” 

The author details these preparations, but they are too long to be 
enumerated ; it is certain, however, that any one going through them 
must be very much in earnest, as they include severe fasting, rigorous 
silence, and other ascetic practices, besides a concentration of the 
mind on the deceased person to be invoked, which it would require no 
small courage and self-denial to attempt. 

“ All was finished,” he continues, “on the 24th of July, the inten- 
tion being to invoke the phantom of the divine Apollonius Tyanzus, and 
to interrogate him on two secrets, one of which concerned myself, and 
the other was a matter of interest to the lady of whom I have been 
speaking. She had intended at first to assist at the invocation with a 
confidential person; but at the last: moment this friend took fright, 
and as unity in the person of one, or a trinity in the persons of three, 
is rigorously required for the rites of magic, I was left alone. 

“The small room prepared for the invocation was built in a turret ; 
in it were placed four concave mirrors, and a sort of altar of which 
the white marble top was surrounded by a chain of magnetised iron. 
Upon the white marble was engraved, and gilt, the sign of the penta- 
gramme as I have represented it in this book ”—(the representation 
shows two triangles, so placed as to form a six-point star, with certain 
cabalistic figures, incomprehensible to us, marked upon it)—“ and the 
same sign was traced in divers colours upon the white skin of a newly- 
slain lamb, which was extended under the altar. In the centre of the 
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marble table there was a little brazen vessel, with charcoal of elm and 
laurel wood, and another was placed in front of me on atripod. I 
was clothed in a white robe somewhat similar to that worn by our 
Catholic priests, but longer and more ample, and I wore on my head 
a crown of mistletoe interlaced with a golden chain. In one hand I 
held a new sword, and in the other the Ritual” (we conclude he means 
his own book). “I lighted the two fires with the prepared and 
necessary substances, and I began, in a low tone at first, but raising 
my voice by degrees, the invocations of the Ritual. The smoke 
extended; the flame made the objects which it lighted seem tremulous; 
then it died out; the white smoke rose slowly upon the marble altar; 
it seemed to me that I felt an earthquake; there was a singing in my 
ears, and my heart beat violently. I put some branches and perfumes 
in the vessels, and, as the flame rose, I saw distinctly before the altar 
the face of a man larger than life, which dissolved and disappeared. I 
recommenced the invocations, and I placed myself in a circle which I 
had before traced between the altar and the tripod. I then saw that 
the interior of a mirror which was in front of me had become bright, 
and a white form appeared in it growing gradually larger, and seeming 
to come nearer. I called Apollonius three times, closing my eyes, 
and when I opened them a man was before me enveloped from head 
to foot in a sort of winding-sheet, which seemed to me rather grey 
than white. His face was thin, sad, and without beard, which did not 
quite agree with the idea I had formed of Apollonius. I felt a 
sensation of extreme cold, and when I opened my mouth to speak to 
the phantom, I found it impossible to articulate a single word. I put 
my hand then upon the sign of the pentagramme, and I directed 
towards him the point of the sword in commanding him mentally not 
to terrify me, and to obey me. Then the form became confused, and 
disappeared suddenly. I commanded him to return; then I felt, as it 
were, a breath pass me, and something having touched the hand 
which held the sword, my whole arm became immediately numbed to 
the elbow. I thought I understood that this sword offended the 
spirit, and I planted it by the point in the circle near me. The 
human face immediately reappeared, but I felt so great a feebleness in 
all my members, and such a sudden faintness take possession of me, 
that I took two steps to sit down. So soon as I was seated I fell into 
a profound stupor, accompanied by dreams, of which there remained 
when I came to myself only a confused and vague remembrance. My 
arm was for some days benumbed and painful; the figure had not 
spoken to me, but it seemed to me as if the questions I had to ask 
him had solved themselves in the interior of my own mind. To the 
question of the lady, an internal voice answered in me, ‘ Dead.’ It 
concerned a man of whom she wished to have tidings; for myself, I 
was anxious to know if a meeting and reconciliation were possible 
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between two persons of whom I thought, and the same internal echo 
answered pitilessly, ‘ Dead.’ 

“T narrate these facts precisely as they took place—the effect of 
this experience on me was quite inexplicable. I was no longer 
the same man, something of another world had passed upon me. I 
was no longer either gay or sad, but I felt a singular attraction towards 
death, without being, however, at all tempted to have recourse to 
suicide. I analysed my feelings carefully, and in spite of a nervous 
repugnance, very keenly felt, I reiterated twice, with only the interval 
of a few days, the same trial; the recital of the phenomena which 
occurred would differ so little from that which I have just given, that 
I will not add them to this narration, already perhaps too long; but 
the result of these two other invocations was to procure for me the 
revelation of two cabalistic secrets, which could, if they were known 
to every one, change in a short time the foundations and laws of 
society altogether. After the last invocation I read again, with great 
care, the ‘ Life of Apollonius, whom the historians represent to us 
as an ideal of beauty and classical elegance. I remarked that Apol- 
lonius, at the close of his life, was shaven, which accounts for the 
absence of beard in the phantom; and tormented a long time, which 
explains the sadness and thinness of his countenance. I saw afterwards 
two other personages, whom it is not necessary to name, and both were 
different in their costume and appearance from what I expected to see 
them. I recommend, however, the greatest reserve to persons wishing 
to attempt similar invocations ; they produce great fatigue, and often 
agitations sufficiently abnormal to cause nervous illness.” 

We must leave our readers to decide for themselves what weight 
they are disposed to give to this extraordinary recital, but it is cer- 
tainly sufficiently strange to find a man of our own day soberly, and 
with apparent good faith, detailing an interview with Apollonius 
Tyanzeus. 

It will have been seen that Eliphas Levi has nothing in common 
with spiritualism, but he incorporates this phase of the (so called) 
supernatural into his theories, along with everything else of the same 
description, and his manner of accounting for its apparent wonders is 
very curious. 

“The astral light,” he tells us, “is saturated with souls which are 
disengaged from it by the incessant generation of human beings. 
These souls have imperfect wills, which can only be dominated and 
employed by wills more powerful than their own. They form, then, 
long invisible chains, which can cause great elementary disturbance ; 
the phenomena known to have been caused by magic, and quite 
recently again by M. Endes de Mirville, have no other cause. These 
elementary spirits are like children, they torment most those who 
occupy themselves about them, unless they are dominated by a high 
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intelligence and a great severity. These are the spirits whom we 
designate under the name of occult elements. It is they who deter- 
mine for us our unquiet or strange dreams, and who produce the 
movements of the divining rod and the rapping against walls or fur- 
niture. They act ill or well indifferently, because they have no free 
will, and, consequently, no responsibility; they show themselves to 
ecstatics and somnambulists under incomplete and fleeting forms, 
They were the cause of the nightmares of St. Anthony, and probably 
of the visions of Swedenborg. They are neither guilty nor condemned. 
They are curious and innocent. One can use or abuse them like 
animals or children ; therefore the magician who employs their services 
assumes a terrible responsibility, for he will have to expiate all the 
evil which he causes them to commit, and the greatness of his torments 
will be proportioned to the extent of the power which he has exercised 
by their means.” 

This statement reminds us of a somewhat similar explanation of 
the supposed phenomena of spiritualism, given by one of our best 
modern writers in a novel in which the subject is introduced. He 
seems to consider, that while imposture has a large share in the 
strange results which appear to have been produced, yet that there 
are some facts which cannot be accounted for in this way, and these 
he attributes to the agency of an inferior order of demons, whom he 
quaintly designates as being “a low set.” According to M. Eliphas 
Levi, however, La Haute Magie accounts for everything, reasonable or 
unreasonable, common or rare. By this means he explains the cholera 
and the potato disease, the phenomena of nature, political convulsions, 
revolutions, the wonders of science, the existence of pain, and the 
mystery of death. So great, indeed, is his familiarity with the inha- 
bitants of the lower regions, that he is able to show for our edification 
a facsimile of the signatures of the-principal devils. It may interest 
our readers to know, that while Satan himself writes a very firm 
business-like hand, some of the lower demons, whose education has 
doubtless been neglected, indulge themselves in representing their 
names by a variety of strange devices, of which pitchforks, spears, 
forked lightning, and tails detached from any visible body, are the 
most prominent. 

It is a strange book, suggestive of many curious lines of thought 
and research ; but, inasmuch as the mysteries and phenomena of the 
human mind are greatly more wonderful than any other subject of 
study, it seems to us that by far the most interesting question arising 
from it concerns Eliphas Levi himself. Does he believe in his own 
theories, or not? Are his pretensions sincere, or are they merely a 
means of raising the wind rather than the devil? Is he simply a 
mystic such as the world has often seen, who, having missed the truth 
of God in its purity, is led by the dictates of a distorted imagination 
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to wander helplessly among the false gleams and fantastic shadows 
which bewilder the souls on whom the true light has not shone ; or is 
he one of those darker spirits who deliberately turn from the truth 
because they will not obey it, and seek to prove that evil is the master 
of the universe, because it is their own ? 

There is but one sentence in the book which would lead us to this 
last conclusion—a sentence referrig to a comparison between the 
powers of good and evil, which we will not transcribe, lest it should 
suggest a blasphemous thought to the minds of our readers; but the 
general impression conveyed by these volumes is, that the author, 
starting without any sound foundation of religious truth, has succeeded 
in persuading himself that his fantastic philosophy is the true solution 
of the problem of the universe, while he retains at the same time an 
undercurrent of doubt in his own mind as to whether his imagination 
is not leading him astray—a doubt in which he must allow us to share 
toan unlimited extent. 


F. M. F. 8. 




















Lucia Veale : 


CARMEN EROTICUM. 


By JAMES HANNAY. 


ALADAM natus sum; heri nomen Beale ; 
Puellam flavam habuit cui nomen erat Neale ; 
Decrevit ut me venderet quod furem me putavit, 
Sic fatum me miserrimum crudeliter tractavit ; 

O mea dulcis Neale, carior Juce Neale 

Si mecum hic accumberes quam felix essem Neale. 
Episto!am accepi, nigra signatam cera, 

Eheu! puellam nitidam abstulerat mors fera, 
Nunc vitam ago miseram, et cito moriturus 


Sed semper te meminero ut Hadibus futurus. 





